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CHAPTER xX. 
No, let my father seek another heir, 
ther devise with me how I may fly. 
As You Like It. 

At length Mr. Ormsby moved slowly away from 
his wife, sank silently into a chair, and, in a hard, dry 
‘tone, said ; 

“ Elsie!” 

‘Bu suddenly was her reverie sundered by that one 
‘word that she started and gazed round in mingled 
trepidation and confusion ; then, partially recovering 
‘herself, she nervously replied : 

“Pardon me! I was thinking very deeply, and 
your voice breaking so abruptly upon the silence 
startled me.” 

Mrs, Ormsby glanced towards her, and smiled de- 
risively. 

“ Hysterics!” scornfully muttered Mr. Ormsby. 
“ All women can have them at their pleasure.” Then 
he continued aloud: “ Elsie, I have something im- 
portant to say to you. Idesire you to receive it 
sensibly, and not regard it in a sentimental, nonsen- 

sical light.” ; 

“Well, father?” she faintly said, while a shadowy 
forebeding settled upon her heart. 

“ We are wealthy now,” he continued, “and you 
will have no lack of stupid, brainless suitors. I have 
foreseen this, and have chosen for you a husband who 
will be kind and generous.” 

She spoke not, but turned her blue eyes fearlessly 
upon him. 

He moved uneasily under their steady, reproach- 
ful light, and harriedly and somewhat irritably pro- 
ceeded: 

“With him you will be as happy as married people 
generally are, You will have an establishment, 
and move in good society—a woman wants no more.” 

She felt the slur contained in his last words, but 
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it produced sadness and pity, instead of anger. For 
a moment she was silent, while many and painful 
thoughts warred in her mind, and caused her face to 
pale. Atlength she queried, in a voice of forced 
calmness : 

** Who is this person ?” 

“Not person, but gentleman, my dear,” answered 
Mr. Ormsby, reprovingly. “You know him—he is 
our friend, Mr. Hardsett.” 

“What?” she exclaimed, her grief and indigna- 
tion finding vent; “you would join me to him—he 
who is old enough to be my father, and as repulsive 
asareptile? You cannot mean it! You would not 
be so heartless, so cruel, so utterly devoid of feeling !” 

“Don't be silly, Elsie,” said Mr. Ormsby, coldly. 
“T hate these dramatic displays; they exasperate 
me. I have promised you to him, and his you shall 


Elsie drew a long, weary breath, as if seeking 
strength, and clasped her hands over her heart to still 
its wild throbbing. Anon from sudden impulse she 
ran forward, knelt at the side of her father's chair, 
and imploringly ejaculated : 

“Oh, you will not do this—you cannot force me 
to marry one whom I detest and abhor, whose very 
presence chokes me! You surely do not wish to 


make me wretched, to render my life a curse to me! |, 


Oh, speak, father, and take back your words! 
you hear your child——” 

¢‘ You are not his child!” interrupted Mrs. Ormsby, 
with a maniacal laugh. 

“ Woman, you speak falsely !”’ cried Ralph, leaping 
from his chair, and clenching his fist. 

“Strike, strike, Mr. Ormsby!” she articulated, 
with contemptuous defiance. ‘ You can be no greater 
coward than you are!”’ 

Nearly bewildered with horror and affright, Elsie 
had sunk to the floor, and now gazed upon them with 
staring eyes, while emotions most dreadful and 
agonising convulsed her heart. An instant more and 
she had thrown herself between them, and, in mingled 
terror and pleading, gasped : 

“Are you mad? Would you murder her, father ? 


Can 
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Oh, what can tnese awful acts portend? You are not 
as you were; if this is the happiness of wealth, may 
Heaven make us poor! Father, mother, I beseech 
you, let us have no more of this!” 

Mr. Ormsby’s hand dropped to his side, then pressed 
heavily against his brow, while a spasm shook his 
frame. At length he became composed, and, raising 
Elsie, he sternly said : 

“It is my temper and your mother’s sarcasm that 
give birth to these scenes—disgraceful, 1 must admit. 
But enough ; it has passed.” 

“So have mauvy before it,” added Mrs. Ormsby, 
with vindictive bitterness, “and so, doubtless, will 
many more.” 

“But they affect you no more than if you were 
solid rock,” retorted her husband, reproachfully. 
* Even of the wretched fecling of remorse you can- 
not boast.” 

“Tt is a dastardly quality ; I'm glad that I cannot.” 

“Oh, cease this strife!” pleaded Elsie, tearfully. 
“ Why will you be miserable when it is s0 easy to be 
happy ?” 

“The prophetess has spoken,” sneered Mrs. 
Ormsby. “Girl, you know not of what you talk. Life 
is but a vain chase after happiness, which leads us to 
the grave.” 

“So you’re moralising,” commented her husband, 
derisively. ‘‘ Let men beware when serpents coo.” 

Elsie grew more amazed and grieved each moment. 
She could not but think that insanity had fallen upon 
her parents’ minds, for never before had they evinced 
such recklessness and acrimony. It was terrible to 
think of, but mild when compared to other explana- 
tory thoughts that had suggested themselves. 

For a short time silence reigned. Mr. Ormsby sat 
with his eyes downcast, and his fingers interlocking 
at intervals; his wife fanned herself listlessly, and 
gazed about with the utmost indifference, while 
Elsie glanced anxiously from one to the other, hoping 
to see some token of reconciliation, but in vain, 

At length Mr. Ormsby raised his eyes, and said, 
with an earnest expression ; 

“ ; . 

Elsie, I shall not change a good and poi’ ean 
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pose in consideration of whims. You may have 
thought that our slight digression—and, without in- 
sulting my honoured wife, I can say disagreement 
as well—uyd caused me to forget the subject. Not 
so. To prove this, 1 once more tell you that Mr. 
Hardsett shall be your husband. Your objections to 
him are trifling, and proceed from mere prejudice.” 

Elsie arose slowly to her feet, and, while her face 
became very white and her bosom rose and fell in her 
agitation, she said, in a hoarse voice: 

“Do you really mean this? Is your heart so 
dead 2?” 

“The first question I have answered; your second 
is meaningless.” 

“And you, my mother, can you thus sacriflee my 
earthly hopes ?” continued Elsie, tremulously. 

“ | agree with my husband,” rejoined Mrs. Ormsby, 
unconcernedly. 

“ For once,” added he, sareastically. 

The unfeeling manner in which they listened to 
her appeals roused her spirit, and, while a hectic 
flush mounted each cheek, and her eyes flashed, she 
resolutely exclaimed : 

“Then know, most unkind and unnatural paren’ 
that I will die before I will marry Silas Hardsett, 
despise him! His very countenance has for mea 
nameless terror! I believe him, also, to be a wicked, 
unprincipled man——»” 

“Very sorry, my dear Miss Blsie, very sorry to 
hear yoa speak so,” croaked Silas, who now appeared 
in the doorway, with his featurea contorted into an 
expression of sanctimonionsregret, “I have always 
tried to merit your approbation, I’m sure.” 

As Mr. Ormsby heard his voice he started and ex- 
changed a sharp glance with his wife. 

“I’m glad you have heard my words, sir,” con- 
tinued Elsie, darting a look of contempt at Silas, 
“and I can assure you that I was sincere in every 
syllable.” 

‘* Elsie, you will oblige me by remaining quiet,” 
remarked Mr, Ormsby, peremptorily. 

“No, no; do not speak haraily to ber My, 
Ormsby,” interposed! Silas, with @ aignmificaut leer 
“for | like to heay the truvb, even thoughvit may pain, 
me. I had fond hopes, darling wishes that your 
daughter would look fayowrally upon me, but as-she 
has not, L resign theme-l give them up; but it rends 
my heart.” 

“Thank you for your condescension, ait,” re- 
sponded Elsie, haughtily, forehe. doubted) hie sin- 
eerity; “ but they never will, be realised; whether 
you cherish or forget.” 

Silas spread his hands, bowed submissivelp, and) 
left the room. 

“ Elsie,” said Mr. Ormsby, with much stress of 
voice and manner, “ you have deeply wounded his 
feelings, and in his generosity he has vowed to for- 
get his love for you. He has overlooked your cruel 
words, but I can’t; and I again say you shall marry 
him, or be thrust into a convent, and stay there for 
the remainder of your life. You are under my con- 
trol, and I will be obeyed. A life of luxury and 
pleasure is open to you on the one hand; a lonely, 
monotonous, wretched existence on the other. Now 
choose.” 

“It is easy,” answered Elsie, in a low, impressive 
tone. “I gladly accept the latter. A life of perpe- 
tual darkness would be preferable to existence as the 
wife of that man, who, in my estimation, is the quint- 
essence of all that is vile and sinful.” 

Then, without bestowing another glance upon 
them, she swept from the room. 

As she went out at one door Hardsett entered from 
the other, and glanced inquiringly towards Mr. 
Ormsby. 

“It is useless ; she will never consent,” replied the 
Petter, “and, painful as it is, she must be immured.” 

“T would do nothing rashly,” drawled Silas, with 
a woebegone look, “for you might repent it. Do 
not send her away ; she may yet know the injustice 
she does me.” 

* My word is irrevocable, sir,” rejoined Mr. Ormsby, 
decisively. 

“You are both foolish!” remarked Mrs. Ormsby, 
disdainfully, 

Silas grinned, Mr. Ormsby frowned, and the three 
regarded each other in silence, which to them was 
more potent than words. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Oh, love, despatch all business and begone. 
Merchani of Venice. 

In the hall Elsie met Mrs. Stubb, who suddenly 
paused, held up both hands, and said; in mingled sur- 
prise and sympathy : 

“Oh, my dear, what has happened? I know there’s 
something dreadful, for you are as pale as death, and 
your eyelids tremble as people’s do when they're so 
put about, though many’s the time I’ve been laughed 
at for saying so.” 

“JT have not time to talk,” interposed Elsie, 





wearily ; “if you would help me, come to. my 
room.” 

“That I will,” responded Mrs, Stubb, turning 
round very quickly, “if they don’t have any dinner 
for a week. I was thinking to-day that it was al- 
most time for some more trouble, and sure enough 
it’s come, Oh, mercy me! what a hubbub this house 
has been in! I never saw anything likeit, I-——” 

But the exertion of ascending the stairs prevented 
her from continuing her speech, and until Elsie’s 
room was reached she remained silent. Then, having 
seated herself, and taken the young girl’s hands ten- 
derly within her own, she kindly said: 

“* Now tell me all that plagues you, and if I can 
help you, I will. Go on, my dear—now, what is it?” 

Her gentle manner, and the sincere interest she 
evinced, so different from that Elsie had lately re- 
ceived, caused the maiden’s eyes to fill with tears, 
and, in a low, choked voice, she r $ 


“T have been threatened with imprisonment}. pain 


that is, I have had a choice given me, either tomarry 
Hardsett or be shut up in a convent for the reat of 


my life, but—-” 
“Oo; +?” interrupted Mra. Stubb, “ why, bless 
mer Soe child, [thought those things were all out 
; ate.” 
ve Not quite; but it does not matter with regard 
I will never submit to it, and in thie I want 


to run aavay. 


t has 
everything. Oh! dear, what will become ofus? I 
never saw aplace travel to rack and ruin so fast.” 
“ Pray don’t run on so, Mrs, Stubb, you distress me: 
very much. If you will help me, just take out a few: 
things from my bureau, while I geta-small carpet. 
bag. Imustleavethe house 
so we have. not much: time. 


bad} 
with these words Myre, SPP pce eae: 
the desired. preparations, which in a few minute 


“Now,” said’ Msie, repressing the sobs that: would: 
ngein her throat, “youmust go down, on they, 
suspect something. 
dinner—tell them, I hawe a Headache and cannot 
come down. Don’t—don’t cry, good Mrs. Stubb! I 
need all my strength.” 

“Toan’t help it. Oh, dear Elsie, where are you 
going? You don’t know no more than Newton did; 
and Heaven only knows where he is.” 

“ Don’t, don’t, I beg of you, don’t speak of him, I 
cannot bear it. There, kiss me; you will not see me 
again before I go. Good-bye.” 

Once more Mrs. Stubb threw her arms about the 
girl’s neck, and, with many blessings and tears, took 
her departure. 

Once alone, Elsie could not restrain her excited 
feelings, and sinking down by her bed she wept freely. 
Then she arose, bathed her face, and, taking a book, 
sought to compose her thoughts. The time moved 
slowly—oh, very slowly, but at last the opportune 
moment came, and, arising, Eleiethrew her cloak over 
her shoulders, tied on her bonnet, and, taking her 
portmanteau, crept cautiously forth. 

Silently she wended her way down the stairs and 
into the park, through which she desired to make a 
short circuit, and reach the bank of the river at the 
left side of the mansion, where she would be protected 
from view by the trees. 

Thus far she had succeeded, but at every step her 
heart beat faster, her agitation became more intense 
in consequence of the fear of detection, which in- 
creased rather than diminished with distance. Mo- 
ments flew by—she had passed the trees and was 
within their friendly shelter, and hope once more be- 
came warm, when the figure of her father like « Co- 
lossus loomed up before her, She uttered a faint 
shriek, and would have fallen had he not caught her 
in his arms. 

When she again became capable of reflecting: col- 
lectedly she found herself in her room. She could 
remember nothing distinctly except his abrupt ap- 
pearance—her passage to the house was but a cpn- 
fusion of sounds and motion. Even now she felt 
weak and languid, and, mechanically uttering « half- 
formed wish for sleep, she sank upon her bed. In a 
few moments she was oblivious to care, but tormented 
by frightful dreams, which caused her to moan and 
move restlessly. 

When she awoke Mrs. Stubb stood by her side, 
gazing pityingly, fondly upon her. 

“Oh, what does he say?” moaned Elsie, working 
her fingers together; “father; I mean, Is heangry, 
or—what ?” 

“Do you feel strong enough to talk, dear?” queried 
Mrs. Stubb, considerately. 


the family are | 
at dinner, % ‘ 
“I won't say any mare, child, I won't; bub Dido feeb]: 


They, will. inqgire. for oral 


Mrs. Stubb promised to comply, but first induceg 
her to take some refreshment. After Elsie had eaten 
all that she desired, which was very little, Mrs, 
Stubb informed her that Hardsett had become angry 
with Mr. Ormsby for his obstinacy in wishing to 
confine Elsie, and had left the house; that her father 
received this very coolly, and that she, Mrs. Stubb, 
thought the whole affair was assumed and shallow, 
in which view Elsie coincided; that her father had 
sworn that she should not leave her room until sho 
was well enough to set out with him for the convent, 
and that she should go on the morrow whether wel} 
or not. 

At this point Mrs. Stubb burst into tears, and, 
after a few words of condolence, left the room. 

A few moments subsequently Elsie heard her 
father’s voice in the hall, then the snap of the key asit 
turned in the lock—she was a prisoner in her parents’ 
home. That last thought seemed to give her more 
than all her own trials, for it laid such a charge 
of inhumanity to them. 

The evening came, sleep followed, the next day 
dawned, and the houre passed on: as thay ever must, 
though they may bring and carry, wid misfor- 
tune as their burden. LEisie sat. stilli nearly all tho 
time thinking, and at times-sighiag ssttipobill of de- 


to spair crept in upon her heank, 


——— 


CHAPTER ZII. 


At four o’clock’ Mra, Stubb 
and said, in a q isper :: 
|) “ Your father ix He. 
jee if-] conlddaeomethi 


, ina 
cold, hand'tone, “ I am perfectly resi my fate; 
indeed it looka:quite brig ht by she sideofits alterna- 


«Bat supposing Newton: should come back and 


on that he —_ : , 
; “Hush—bush!” ‘lenching her hands. 
Yow mast: not . Bam trying to forget, 
towear my memory, Oh, why—why did you men- 
tiomhis name-at tis moment—tlis of all others?” 

She sank, pale and trembling, into a chair. 

“Oh, what an olddolt Iam!” groaned Mrs. Stubb, 
wringiog her hands. ‘I’m alWays hurting you in- 
stead of helping you. Oh, forgive me, Elsie, 1 didu’t 
mean to, but l'm go worked up.”’ 

“Yes, 1 know; Ido forgive you,” answared Elsie, 
controlling her emotions by an effort almost super- 
human. “Now, get my mantilla, cape, or anything 
you please, [ care not what. 

Mrs. Stubb went to the wardrobe, and drew forth 
a lace mantilla, which she carefully placed over 
Elsie’s shoulders; then, kneeling before her, she tied 
the strings of her bonnet, meantime weeping bit- 
terly. 

Elsie silently bowed her thanks, and, arising, turned 
slowly round the room. The survey seemed only 
to add to her melancholy, for she compressed her 
lips, and for a moment stood rigid; then, pressing 
Mrs. Stubb's hand, and smiling faintly, she passed 
into the hall. 

“You are ready?” said Mr, Ormsby, “ Very well, 
then we will go—but hold—I will give you one more 
chance to relent.” 

Elsie made no reply, but cast upon hima.glance of 
bitter reproach. 

He smiled sarcastically, waved his hand in token 
of assent and started forward. 

She moved on mechanically by his eide, but ut- 
tered no word. 

Mrs. Ormsby was not present to bid her daughter 
farewell, aud the only one who evinced the least 
feeling was poor Mrs. Stubb, who watched Elsie 
down the stairs, then ran to the hall window, and 
looked eagerly, wistfully, sorrowfally after her uatil 
she was obscured from view by an angle of the house. 

When she could no longer see her, and fully 
realised that she was gone,.Mrs. Stubb dropped into 
a chair and alternately sobbed and prayed, while all 
the direful scenes that had lately oceurred passed in 
review before her mind, and added to her grief. 

When they reached the park Mr. Ormsby requested 
Elsie to take his arm, and she gladly acquiesced, for 
although she had determined to endure the trial with 
fortitude, the many wild and painful thoughts which 
constantly warred in her mind: caused her will ever 
and anon to waver, and it was at these times that she 
felt the need of support. 





“Yes, yes; tell me all—all.” 


They had nearly arrived at the head of the path 
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that led to the river; at. theentrance of which on 
either side was a large vase mounted on a marble 
pedestal, whem Elsie raised her eyes and beheld a 
stranger moving rapidly towards them. As he drew 
near he slightly:raised his hand with a gesture of sur- 
prise, cast a sharp glance at Mr. Ormsby, and passed 


on. 

“His face much resembles that of Hardsett,” 
thought Elsie, and then queried : 

“ Do you know that persen ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Ormsby, carelessly, “he isa 
cousin of Mr. Hardsett.” 

Elsie said no more, but the man’s features, taken in 
conjunction with her father’s reply, had engendered 
suspicions which though vague were powerful, and 
added perplexity to the burden which rested upon 
her brain. 

In a few moments the pier was reached ; soon the 
boat came steaming up, and they embarked. Elsie 

eferred to remain on deck, for her brow was very 

ot, and the cool evening breeze at least seemed re- 
freshing. Gradually her thoughts reverted to the 
time when with Newton she had glided over these 
waters in his own little skiff, impelled by his.stron 
arms—and now! Qh, the desolation.of the present! 
Her head sank upon her hands,a choking sigh welled 
up from her heert, and at. that instant. the. words 
broke upon her ear-in an excited) whisper: 

“Fear not; you shall be saved!” 

She started, and by a violent effort repressed the 
cry that arose to her lipa, ant scanned the faces of 
those around her, At her left was the gentleman she 
had met in the garden, but he took, no notice of her 
whatever, nor did hig countenance betray any unusual 
emotion. Had he uttered those words? If not, why 
had he changed his course and come,on. board the 
boat? These questions. tormented, her, and by their 
very mystery extinguished the faint. hope which had 
so lately sprung into life, 

In a short time—though to Elsie. it seemed inter- 
minable—-the boat arrived at its destination, and Mr. 
Ormsby folded up his newspaper, motioning Elsie to 
follow him ; but, being pushed by the crowd in front, 
she landed before him, and hardly stood on terra firma 
when the cry rose up from several voices: ° 

“Man overboard! Man overboard!” 

The chilling thought of the loss of human: life 
drove her own feelings to the winds, and she was 
moving forward to glanee into the water, when a 
hand closed over her wrist, and again sounded that 
voice : 

“Come! an instant’s delay and we are lost!” 

Then, almost before she was aware of it—for her 
movements had been half forced, and she was too 
much amazed to resist—she was seated in a carriage 
opposite to Mr, Hardsett’s cousin. 

“What does this mean?” she managed to ask as 
her bewilderment gradually became less, “ Where 
is my father? Oh, could it have been he who fell 
into the water? Stop the carriage. I must know.” 

“Do not be anxious with regard to that. If it was 
he, which I doubt, there are plenty there to save 
him; besides, he’s a good swimmer, 

“How do you know that?” queried Elsie, with a 
penetrative glance. 

“My cousin, Mr. Hardsett, has often remarked it,” 
rejoined the stranger. 

The smile which accompanied his words was re- 
pugnant to Elsie, and recalled her to her position, 
which bad been temporarily forgotten, and now, with 
earnest pleading, she exclaimed : 

“Why amI here? I know you not; nor your mo- 
tives. Let mego. I cannot stay here.” 

“Calm yourself,” he returned, soothingly, “ and 
reason will at once tell yon why you are here. Mr. 
Hardsett was resolved that you should not go into a 
convent. He deputed me to rescue you. I have done 
so; and thus far have been successful.” 

“What proof have I of this? Itis a statement 
which to me is inconsistent with Mr. Hardsett’s cha- 
racter. I beg you to release me, I cannot bear this 
suspense,” 

“It is impossible. Indeed I do not believe that 
you would make the request if your nerves were not 
unduly excited. You cannot now discriminate be- 
tween friends and foes, so we had better not talk.” 

“ You will at least tell me whither we are going ?” 

“Oh, yes; to the house of my-sister, where you 
will be kindly received, and will, I hope, find a home 
suited to you. She resides at Woodville.” 

Elsie made no reply. She could not contradict 
him, for certainly his acts so far proved his words ; 
still she was disturbed by harassing doubt as well as 
anxiety concerning her father. Although the latter 
had treated her more as a heartless jailer than as a 
parent, she could not bear the thought of his suffer- 
a or being exposed to danger. 

n the midst of her reflections the carriage stopped, 

ér companion got out, assisted her to alight, and 
conducted her to the station. Elsie knew not what 
to do; her pride forbade her to cry out and call 





the curious bystanders around her; her distrust of 
her companion warned her not to go with him; her 
dread of being immured in a convent prevented her 
from seeking her father—so sho burst into tears, her 
only relief. 

“Come, you must not weep,” said her companion, 
then taking her arm he escorted her to the carriage, 
selected a seat with much display of gallantry, and 
sat down by her side. 

In a few moments the train started, and Elsie’s 
fears returned with double power. Something must 
be done, and, making use of the first thought that 
came inte her mind, she requested her companion to 
procure her a glass of water. He acceded most 
readily, and. left his seat. Fortunately the guard 
passed at that moment, and, with hope once more 
raised, she beckoned him to approach, stated to him 
the facts with the exception of those relating to her 
father’s cruelty, then said: 

* Tell me, sir, what shall I, what can I do, and 
will you help me? I would not speak thus did I not 
think that you know and have a father’s feelings.” 

“T am @ parent,” answered the guard, with a 
singularly indulgent smile, “and as such, my dear 
young lady, I would advise you to sit still.” 

‘* What can you mean ?” said Elsie, wonderingly. 
“« This affords me no help; but rather increases my 
perplexity and poor opinion of human nature.” 

“T regret that. you regard it so,” he replied, in a 
low, pacifying tone ; “it is true that human nature is 
vacillating and often treacherous; however, all will 
be. right.” 

Elsie regarded the man with astonishment. His 
manner was constrained, and he contradicted) him- 
self with rapidity if not ease. Why did everything 
serve to increase her sadness, instead of ameliorating 
it? She sighed, and was forced to consider the guard 
somewhat deranged; and he shook bis head as he 
walked on and thought : 

“ Poor girl, she is very pretty, it is too bad that 
she is insane. Hum! she answered me sharply 
enough, though, Oould that fellow have spoken 
falsely to me?” 

He paused, reflected upon the probability of the 
conjecture, and would have returned to ascertain if it 
were true, had not the engine-driver beckoned to him, 
and thus driven the incident from his mind. 

Ina moment Mr. Hardsett’s cousin brought the 
water to Elsie, and she, having drunk a little, lay 
back upon the seat, and sought to quiet her dis- 
turbed mind. At intervals her companion addressed 
her; but as she gave no attention to his remarks he 
discontinued them, and even handed her out of the 
carriage in silence when they reached Woodville. 

Here a private carriage» was in waiting, and her 
companion was assisting her to enter, when a blow 
on-the head felled him to the earth. Simultaneously 
Elsie was rudely pushed into the vehicle. A man 
followed, and hastily closed the door; the whip 
snapped, and the horses bounded onward at a danger- 
ous rate of speed. 

Confused, and trembling with terror, Elsie shrank 
into a corner, covering her face with her hands; she 
could not speak or think, but every pulsation of her 
heart was a prayer to Heaven for protection. 

On through the darkness, over hill and through 
valley rolled the carriage, and the clink of iron-shod 
hoofs, the gutteral chuckles of the unknown who sat 
opposite, and her own cunvulsive breathing were the 
only sounds that greeted poor Elsie during this 
journey of horror. 


CHAPTER XITI. 
There he lay, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
And his gashed stabs looked like a break in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance. Macbeth; 

In an old-fashioned chaise, moving at a moderate 
pace over a country road, the gloom of which was 
only mitigated. by the lanterns affixed to either side 
of the vehicle, was Parson Withersby and his good 
wife, both of whom had for years been beloved by the 
inhabitants of Alderford, not only for their Christian 
office, but, which is far greater, their practice of 
Christianity. 

‘The parson was a round, happy-faced old gentle- 
man, whose locks of snowy hair curled around his 
brow, and gave to his countenance a mildness which 
is rarely seen. 

His wife was a small woman, very plain in feature, 
but possessing a heart whose tenderness and charity 
cast a lustre over her whole being, rendering her 
more than lovely. 

There was one more character, however, with that 
little party travelling over that dreary road, and he 
was a little water spaniel, trotting along at the side 
of the vehicle, and at intervals leaping into it to 
nestle down at his master’s feet and rest. 

“* Almost home, wife,” said the parson, cheerfully. 
“ Here we are at the row of unfinished houses, and a 
dismal-looking place it is.” 





“I’m glad tnat we are near home,” replied Mrs* 
Withersby, “for I am very tired; but was not the 
testival very pleasant ?” 

“Yes, very; I delight in seeing the young folks 
enjoy themselves. Did you notice little Mary Wick- 
ford, and how she ate the strawberries ? She enjoyed 
them so keenly that I stopped eating to watch her, 
becoming so interested that I forgot all about my own 
fruit; but very soon she looked up, and, seeing me 
regarding her so intently, she blushed and hung her 
head, Iwas sorry then, for children are so sensi- 
tive; but I made amends by talking to her until I 
made her laugh,” and the old gentleman laughed too 
at the recollection. 

“I noticed you, and it pleased her parents too ; 
but what can possess Guido? See how he jumps at 
the horse’s head.” * 

“It is singular. Come, Guido, come.” 

But the animal did not obey his words; but in- 
stead he ran forward and backward, meantime bark- 
ing loudly. 

“It is merely his play,” explained the parson. 
“Old Kate won't mind him; she’s known him too 
long to be frightened at his freaks.” 

For a few steps more the dog ran at the side of 
the chaise, then he jumped in, scrambled upon his 
master’s knees, aud licked his face with unwonted 
vigour. 

“There is something more than affection in his 
actions,” mused Mrs. Withersby, wonderingly. “He 
seems much excited.” 

“What ails. my little Guido?” asked the parson, 
patting his silky head. ‘“ What is there near us?” 

The instant the last words left his lips the dog 
sprang from his arms, disappeared in the darkness, 
and presently came tearing back again, howling most 
piteously. 

“This does mean something,” said Mr. Withersby, 
preparing to alight. “Guido would not act so with- 
out a cause, for, dog though he is, he has an intellect. 
Take the reins, wife, and sit still uatil I come back.” 

Somewhat timid, but giving no expression to her 
feelings, Mrs. Withersby obeyed. 

When the parson reached the ground Guido pranced 
round and upon him, kissed his hands, and expressed 
his joy in every possible way. Having—as it would 
seom—bethought himself of his purpose, he ceased 
his antics and darted forward into the gloom, 

The parson followed ag rapidly as safety would 
permit, bearing in his hand the small lantern that he 
had lighted immediately after descending from the 
vehicle, which was now of much use as it disclosed 
to him the hills and holes with which the place 
abounded. Soon he paused and looked about for the 
dog, but he was not to be seen, and he called, a little 
anxiously : 

“Guido! Guido! where are you?” 

A low, plaintive howl, which, breaking so suddenly 
upon the stillness, sounded almost human, was the 
answer, and the old gentleman pushed on, guided by 
the sound. 

He halted abruptly as his foot struck something, 
and held his lantern aloft, while a chill passed over his 
frame. Before him, on the ground, lay a man, his 
dark hair glued to his pallid brow, his eyes closed, 
and his lips compressed. 

How grand, how sublime, yet how terrible was 
the scene! That old man, with his white hair wav- 
ing in the gentle breeze, bending over that inanimate 
body marked with crimson stains, and holding above 
his head the light which seemed to generate sha- 
dows weird and ghostly—while faithful, noble, un- 
selfish Guido lay elose to the insensible stranger, 
affectionately licking bis face. 

“ Murdered! murdered!” at length articulated the 
parson. “Oh, Heaven! shall the spirit of Cain linger 
in our race for ever?” 

Then, turning round, he ran back to the chaise 
and said, in a firm, grave voice: 

‘Esther, you must help me; a fellow creature 
needs our aid. Be strong now, for it isa sight to 
make one faint. Come.” 

Mrs. Withersby alighted, and, calling forth all the 
fortitude of her nature, followed her husband to the 
spot. As she saw the white face with its streaks of 
red blood, a sickening sensation for an instant over- 
came her; then, with a prayer for courage, she 
braced up every nerve and awaited her husband’s 
orders. 

“T will lift him, dear,” he said, hurriedly; “all I 
want you to do is to support his feet—you shall bear 
no weight. If he were not so tall I could carry him 
alone.” 

‘Then bending down, he clasped the insensible form 
round the shoulders with his left hand, gently raised 
it, then passing his right hand obliquely across the 
small of the back, he requested his wife to place her 
arms around the ankles. She did so, and found that 
as far as burden was concerned she bore none, though 
horror and grief assailed her mind and heart. 

Then this strange procession moved on, Guido trot- 
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ting in advance, holding the ring of the lantern be- 
tween his teeth; husband and wife walking slowly 
behind, bearing the body. At length they reached 
the vehicle, with some drfficulty placed their charge 
upon the seat, and nestled down themselyes upon the 
floor. 4 
“Thank Heaven!” breathed the good old man, 
“thank Heaven that we have been enabled to do so 
much!” 
“ Amen!” murmured his wife, softly. 
“ He is not dead; but time is -life,” ejaculated the 
parson, “and we must hasten—we muat save him.” 
In five minutes the chaise had reached the house 
of Doctor Noyes. Here Mr. Withersby alighted, 
aroused the doctor, and begged him to come to the 
parsonage at once. Then heagain entered the chaise, 
and in three minutes stopped at his own residence. 
With the aid of his servant, Mr. Withersby re- 
moved the body from the vehicle to the house, where 
it was laid upon a couch, but not divested of its drab 
coverings, for blood was perceived upon them, and it 
was feared that more loss of the precious fluid would 
be occasioned if they were taken off. His head, 
however, had been washed and a temporary bandage 
placed round it, and, having done all in their power, 
they waited in suspense for the doctor. 
In a few minutes the physician arrived, and at once 


, proceeded to examine the head of his patient, who still 
1S iene 





ible, Ashe luded he remarked : 

“There are two severe contusions, which must 
have been produced by separate blows; one upon 
the parietal bone, and the other near the frontal bone ; 
these will not prove serious, but I must look at his 
side immediately; he appears very low, and his 
pulse is waning. Mrs. Withersby, oblige me witha 
cloth and water.” 

The good woman hurried from the room to procure 
the desired articles, and in the meantime Doctor 
Noyes bandaged his patient’s head, then removed 
the drab clothes, which proved to be a dress and 
cape. This occasioned some surprise, but it was im- 
mediately changed to apprehension when the blood 
gushed forth from the young mau’s side, 

“ Will he survive, doctor?” queried the parson, 
with deep solicitude. 

“T hope so,” he answered, gravely, “and am in- 
clined to think he will.” 

Mrs. Withersby now returned with the cloths and 
water ; the wound was washed and sewn up, then the 
cloths were placed lightly over it. 

“Isn’t it a wonder he doesn’t revive, doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Withersby, fearfully. 

‘*No,” he replied ; “ considering what he has passed 
through. He is completely prostrated. I shall be 
obliged to use the magnetic battery to restore con- 
sciousness.” 

Then the doctor began his preparations. Ina few 
moments he was ready aud applied the conductors to 
his patieut’s feet, Considerable power was put on 
before there was the least change, and Mr. and 
Mrs Withersby were becoming more alarmed still, 
when a faint movement of the hands was per- 
ceptible, gradually growing stronger uutil he raised 
jhem. ‘The flow of electricity was now moderated, 
snd ina few moments they had the gratification of 
seeing a pair of bright black eyes open wonderingly 
wpon them. 

“Thank Heaven for this!’ exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, devoutly. “I have rarely experienced a 
happier moment.” 

“ Nor 1,” added Mrs. Withersby, bending over the 
couch and smoothing the young man’s brow. 

Dr. Noyes now poured out a small quautity of 
brandy aud held it to his patient’s lips. The latter 
drank it mechanically, and in a few moments evinced 
more natural animation. 

Having properly arranged the bandages on his 
head, which he had only temporarily adjusted, the 
doctor turned smilingly to the parson, and observed: 

“ He needs only care now, and that I know he will 
have. I will look iuto this matter concerning the 
clothes, Mr. Withersby, and, if it be possible, the 
wretches shall be captured.” 

Then, bidding them good night, he took his de- 
parture. 

For a short time Mr. and Mrs. Withersby watched 
the young man, but he spoke not, and at length fell 
asleep. As the doctor had assured them that it would 
be unnecessary for any one to sit up and take care of 
him, they retired, but left a lamp burning in his 
room, and a small table near his bed upon which was 
water and a bell, that he might ring if he required 
anything. 

‘The next morning he looked much better, and as 
Mrs. Withersby eutered his room he extended his 
hand and gratefully murmured: 

“My dear madam, what words can do justice to 
your heroism aud kindness? Your husband told me 
all only afew minutes since. 1 would thank you, 
but it seems like mocking my heart to attempt to ex- 
press its feelings.” 





“ We did only our duty,” answered Mrs. Withersby, 
kindly, “and your recovery, so far, has amply re- 
paid us in happiness. But tell me, how do you feel ?” 

“ Very weak, but in all other respects, well.”’ 

“T am glad that it is no worse. Now I must leave 
you to see to your breakfast.” 

Newton—the reader has probably been aware of 
his identity—lay back upon the pillow and sighed, in 
which sigh was expressed thankfulness aud wonder 
at the inscrutable ways of Providence. 

In a few moments his hostess returned with a deli- 
cate, tempting breakfast, to which he did ample jus- 
tice, rendering his thanks by a bright smile. 

Time flew on, but Newton, though possessing a 
good appetite, and feeling perfectly well in every 
other respect, gained strength very slowly. This 
annoyed as well as pained him, for he could not bear 
the thought of being a burden upon his kind friends 
a moment after his wounds were healed; circum- 
stances, however, are stubborn foes, and he was ob- 
liged to submit with as good grace as possible. He 
had referred to his feelings on this point before Mr. 
Withersby one day, and had received in reply a mild 
reproof, which would not admit of a continuation of 
the subject. 

Since then a week had passed, and Newton was 
gratified at having recovered sufficient strength to 
enable him to walk in the garden, eagerly anticipat- 
ing the time when he should be able to procure his 
own living. 

“ Newton,” said Mr. Withersby, who had learned 
to like him very much, “ would you not like to take a 
little ride ?” 
ae are very kind, sir. I should be pleased 

“ Well, that’s right. I'm obliged to go to Wood- 
ville, on a little business, and I thought the air 
might do you good. On our way I will show you 
the spot we found you in, and, by the grace of 
Heaven, took you out of. Why, here is the chaise 
now.” 

Then bidding his wife adieu, Mr. Withersby left 
the house, followed by Newton and Guido, who leaped 
about and barked most merrily. 


(To be continued.) 


Uritiry or Sprvers.—The saying that no 
created thing is without its use was somewhat 
curiously illustrated—at any rate so far as spiders 
are concerned—at a sale which took place some 
short time ago in the city. The business and pre- 
mises to be disposed of were those of a quill pen 
manufacturer, and the presence of vast quantities 
of well-fed spiders on the establishment was av- 
counted for by one of the old oo pone in a some- 
what curious manner. It would appear that the 
feathers of the goose-quill are infested by a most 
destructive species of moth, for which spiders have 
an especial predilection, and, therefore, quill pen 
manufacturers keep these insects upon the same 
prixciple that a good housewife keeps a cat. Since 
the days when the energies of a spider read to 
Robert Bruce the lesson he after utilised so well at 
Bannockburn, no pleasanter story has been told of 
this ill-favoured insect. 

Tus following preparations are going forward at 
the Chapel Royal of St- George, at Windsor, for the 
approaching marriage of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louisa to the Marquis of Lorne. There 
will be three porticoes erected over the principal 
entrances. The bride will enter the chapel by the 
new flight of steps at the grand entrance, where 
she will be met by her bridesmaids, for whose ac- 
commodation a room is being erected on the right- 
hand side of the entrance within the chapel. Her 
Majesty the Queen upon the occasion of the mar- 
riage will, it is understood, occupy the royal closet 
over the altar as at the nuptials of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. A 
commodious gallery is being placed te the right of 
the altar to accommodate upwards of sixty per- 
sonages connected with the Argyll family. ‘The 
Prince Consort’s Meworial Chapel has been fitted 
up as a reception-room. 

MILITARY AND NavAL INTELLIGENCE.—Nothing 
is decided with respect to the Indian Artillery re- 
liefs for the season 1871-72. A reference to the 
Army Estimates for the year 1870-71 will show that 
the sums therein set apart for providing full pay re- 
tirement for the officers of the non-purchase corps 
—Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers—is as fol- 
lows :—Royal Artillery, 42,000/.; Royal Engineers, 
18,2851. For additional retirements Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers, 1,00Ul.; and for Royal Artil- 
lery and Royal Enginecrs (Warrant of 1840), 
1,9111.; total, 63,596/.; whilst the total sum set 
aside for similar purposes for the Cavalry, Guards, 
and Infantry is 65,5001. (5002. less than in 1869-70). 
Strange to say, the advocates of non-purchase en- 
tirely ignore such statistics as these. We wonder 
whether they, whilst putting forward schemes for 
the abolition of purchase, are prepared to sanction 








a my semen A increase in yond sum seneally set 
aside for providing ‘or such officers as are 
entitled by A service to full pay retirement, 
We fear not.— is no truth in report of the 
removal of the second battalion 10th Regiment from 
Japan. The draft which has just sailed in the 
‘Silver Eagle” will proceed to Yokohama, where 
the battalion will, according to existing arrange. 
ments, remain for some little time.—The move of 
the Scots Greys from Ireland to Great Britain, and 
the Inniskilling Dragoons, Great Britain to Ireland, 
Sia ie aides keane ae 
spring. 8 n @ 
Inniskillings upon their arrival in Ireland nothing 
has been arranged, but the Scots Greys will, on land. 
ing in Great Britain, be sent to the Scotch eit, 
ving the 13th Hussars.— We have been inform 
that the Boxer cartridge cannot be made applic. 
able to the Gatling gun, and there are some doubts 
of its being made applicable to the Martini-Henry 
rifle.—The very mention of the name of Mr. Forster 
as the probable future First Lord of the Admiralty 
has caused the utmost astonishment in professional 
circles. No man may be fitter for his Lee agead mae 
peewee An men could be more unfit to di 
the naval affairs of this country.—Captain John D. 
M‘Crea ae will succeed Captain May in com. 
mand of H.M.S. “ Northumberland,” owing to the 
term of service of the latter officer having expired, 





MISUSED WOEDS, 


Many women, and even some men, who should 
know better, are in the habit of speaking of their 
“jewellery” when they mean their jewels. The word 
thus used is of very low caste. Think of Cornelia 
pointing to the Gracchi, and sa: ing “ These are my 
sree (ee tek vee BR pad a 
of the Hebrew prophets :—“ And they be mine, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewellery!” As applied to trinkets and precious 
stones, word means, at best, jewels in general, 
not any i jewels. It is of very late intro- 
duction in any sense ; not being in Shakespeare, or 
the Bible, or Milton, or in Johnson's Dictionary. 
The earliest authority quoted for it by Richardson 
is Burke, who speaks of “‘ the jewellery and goods” 
of India. 

Now properly, jewels are no more jewellery than 
shrubs are shrubbery, slaves slavery, or beggars 
beggary. Jewellery is properly the name of the 
place in which jewels are kept, as slavery is the 
name of the condition in which slaves are kept, as 
beggary is that of the condition in which beggars 
are, and as shrubbery is that of grounds filled with 
shrubs, These words belong to a numerous class 
ending in ry, which express place, or condition, 
which is moral place. Such are belfry, library, 
laundry, bakery, buttery, aviary, grocery, pottery, 
armoury, infirmary, bindery, confectionery. From 
grog we have rightly formed ggery ; and our 
translators of the Bible called Judea, the place of 
the Jews, Jewry. Now, we might as well a knot 
of Jews Jewry, or whisky-toddy and rum-punch 
groggery, asa set of jewels jew wy 

Jewellery is, however, only one of a few of these 
words which have been perverted by careless 
speakers. Such are “confectionary,” “ pastry,” 
and “crockery.” Confections are made by a con- 
fectioner, and kept in a confectionary ; paste is kept 
in a pastry; and crocks, made by a crocker, are 
kept in a crockery. All these words have been thus 
correctly used. We have the proper name Crocker, 
derived from the occupation, like Baker or Baxter, 
Webster, Webber or Webb, and Fuller; and Howell 
(to bring forward one out of numberless examples) 
tells us, in one of his letters, that Felton, the mur- 
derer of the Duke of Buckingham, in his attempt 
to escape, “ was so amaz’d that he miss’d his way, 
and so struck into the pastry, where” he was 
arrested. The perversion of “jewellery,’’ “ con- 
fectionary,” “ pastry,” and “ crockery” is probably 
due to the substitution of signs inscribed with words 
for those first used, which were merely decorated 
with some device or sign—whence the name. The 
jeweller put up “ jewellery ” over his shop-door, 
and the crocker “ crockery,” and so forth; and these 
names of places were at last misapprehended a3 
names of the articles for sale in those places. 





A curious instance of the effect of nervous shock 
is to be seen in one of the hospitals of Dresden, 
in the case of a soldier who was found on the field 
after the battle of St. Privat. He is not wounded, 
but is ina state of extreme prostration, He sees 
nothing, feels nothing, and porceives no sound. The 
battle has so shaken his nerves that he has even 
lost the power of speech entirely. ‘There is another 
in a hospital at Bautzen who presents much the 
same appearance of insensibility.; but he moves his 
fingers about as if knitting. His state is attributed 
to depression of the skull caused by the splinter of 
a shell, 
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THE 
LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER.! 


_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XX. 
Goto Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods. Measure for Measure. 

Vicroxing Hatron was greatly surprised to find 
that Percy—the Percy whom she loved—was the 
Earl of Northumberland. He had never told her 
that he was a peer, had never led her to suppose that 
he was of higher rank than a gentleman of good 
family and small fortune, 

“Tcannot be his now; I can never be his wife,” 
she told herself often enough. “ A nameless, friend- 
less maiden like me, one who knows so little of life 
? “ow should never be Countess of Northumber- 
and.” 

For hours she pondered the matter in the silence of 
her own chamber, and at last came to the conclusion 
that she was resigned to the loss of him, and for his 
own sake, 

As her resolution to release him from his promise 
grew stronger there came to hera greater desire to aid 
him. She was determined to make her way into the 
Tower—to visit him in his lonely cell. Finally a plan 
presented itself to her mind, and she proceeded to 
carry it out. She went to Sir Christopher and obtained 
from him a pass, permitting Mary Long, the girl at 
the pastrycook’s, to take a basket daily to the prisoner, 
Lord Northumberlaud. Victorine’s hand trembled 
as she extended it for the precious paper, but fortu- 
nately the baronet did not observe it. 

Panting with emotion, she rushed into the hall and 
sped along as if she feared the paper might be recalled. 
A stately servant stood in the hall as she passed. 

“T have it, Bailiff; I have it,” she whispered as 
ve passed him. “Come into the garden in half an 

our.” 

At the appointed time the old man sought the 
maiden in the garden. 

“T have it, good Bailiff. Now you must help me. 
I shall go myself first. Get the things for me, and 
1 will meet you at the pastrycook’s.” 

She took the basket from the old man’s hand when 
within sight of the Tower, and walked on alone to 
the gates. The sentinel looked at her suspiciously, 
and called the lieutenant of the guard. He read the 
_ carefully, and called the officer on duty for the 

ay. 

He opened the gate for her, and, springing by him 
quickly, she followed the sentry to Percy’s cell. 





Agitated as slo was, Victoriue did not forget to make 


[THE DOOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. } 


a signal of caution as she entered behind the soldicr. 
Percy understood it, and was prepared for a surprise 
before he saw her face, 

“Here is a basket for your lordship,” said the 
sentry, turning towards the girl. 

She stepped forward, and stood full before his face 
as he recognised her. It was with a great effort that 
Percy kept from betraying his joy at this meeting. 
So unexpected was it to him he could not think of 
an excuse for sending the sentry away. Perhaps he 
was ordered not to leave them alone; atany rate a 
trifling excuse might excite suspicion. 

‘“* My master sends you these things, my lord, and 
he hopes you may be comfortable here,” 

“Give him my best thanks, miss—my kindest 
thanks. I am very grateful.” 

“He will send you more to-morrow. I hope I may 
say that your lordship is well?” 

“Very well—say to him. A prisoner is always 
sad when he thinks of the one he loves; but beyond 
mental troubles I feel comfortable here.” 

“Good Heavens! how can I bear it?” Victorine 
said to her own heart; “how can I sleep, knowing 
that ho lies in this cheerless place?” 

She dared not trust to her voice again, and turned 
to run quickly from the cell. Yet Percy had seen the 
tears which fell from her eyes, and knew well how 
deeply she was moved. 

Sir Christopher was not at home when she returned. 
He was to be absent afew days. She dressed for 
going out, and went to callon Dame Rachel, who had 
been placed in a small house not far from the baro- 
net’s mapsion. The dame was weeping as Victorine 
entered, and she used the best efforts at consolation. 

Dame Rachel’s conscience smote her then as it did 
on that morning when, pallid and blood-stained, this 
fair girl had been brought to the cottage. Here was 
one whom she had deeply wronged offering her par- 
don and absolution, and she was too young and guile- 
less to say the things that she did not mean. 

“ Aunt Rachel, there are many things in the past 
which—which—never mind; I'll not even mention 
them. Forget all, but promise to be my friend now. 
I need your aid, and if you give it me you will never 
regret it.” 

“T will—I will, my child. I will do all I can for 
you,” 

* All too soon, I fear, it will be necessary for me 
to test you. Be faithful to me, aunt, and I promise 
to marry no man who will not permit me to care for 
you and cherish you in your old age.” 

Before Sir Christopher's return Victorine had been 
three times to the Tower, but not yet had she been 
able to speak to Percy beyond the sentry's hearing. It 





was late in the day when the baronet returned to his 
mansion, and, according to her custom, Victorine 
waited until he had entered the cabinet before pay- 
ing her respects to him. 

He had been some time there before Victorine 
could summon courage enough to meet him, There 
was no servant by the door as usual, and, greatly 
surprised at this, she prepared to announce herseli. 
Her hand was already raised when voices in earnest 
conversation fell upon her ear. The first words 
made her heart bound wildly, aud kept her a spell- 
bound listener. 

“Then Northumberland must die,” were the words 
that came to her, the one who uttered them striking 
the table with his hand by way of emphasis. 

“ Elizabeth will not sign the order.” 

“Then, my Lord Burghley, a subject must not only 
make the order but carry it into execution.” 

“To save him I must know all,” Victorine told her- 
self as an excuse for listening, and again she bent to 
the door to catch the low tones of the speakers. 

“It would be well if it could be done, Sir Christo- 
pher ; but the queen fears the people, and she will 
not sign an act of condemnation.” 

“Not if approved by the council, my lord?” 

“Not even then.” 

“ Are the council unanimons against him? If so it 
can be managed, He may commit suicide-in the Tower 
to avoid the consequences of execution for high trea- 
son.” 

“Good. You can depend onthe council. Thetwo 
who oppose can be bought by money. By-the-bye 
who manages the——” 

The voice sank to a whisper, but the baronet’s re- 
ply came clear and distinct. 

“ Bailiff, a servitor now in my household. Mecan 
be trusted with anything, and | will immediately put 
him on night guard over the prisoner.” 

Steps were heard along the corridor, and Victorine 
walked away to avoid discovery. Once in her own 
chamber she threw herself into a chair and gave way 
to serious thought. ‘Now or never,” she said to 
herself, “I must show myself a woman.” 

The name of her faithful attendant gave a new idea, 
and she started away in search of him. He was com- 
ing from an audience with the baronet when Victo- 
rine met him in the hall. She took him aside. 

“T know all, good Bailiff—I heard all, and I know 
why you have been with Sir Christopher. You are 
to become a sentinel in the Tower.” 

Bailiff started with surprise, betrayed out of his 
usual calmness, and spoke with agitation. 

“Tam your friend, mistress; I will be your friend 
in this—trust to me for his safety.” 
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“ Heaven bless you forit. If my life could aid 
you it should be givenfreely. ‘fell me, kind friend, 
tell me how we can work together for this end.” 

“ One stipulation I made to Sir Christopher. I de- 
manded the choice of men on the night I have to do 
his bidding. ‘The guards will be of my own select- 
ing. Youcan aid me in one way only—have some 
horses in view where he can come when released. 
It is late, I know, but it were wellif you could carry 
your basket to-night. In an hourl shall be on 

uard.” 

° Bailiff had already taken his place.as a guard over 
the prisoner when Victorine ad , aud after a show 
of anger at her coming so late he pushed her rudely 
into the cell. The soldier who had acted as her 
guide left soon after, and Bailiff entered the cell. 

“A half-hour only. It would be dangerous for 
you to stay longer,” he said, in am e, and im- 
mediately withdrew. But in thatone glance he had 
seen his young mistress elasped in Perey’s arms. 

That short half-hour was the most important in 
the life of the young girl, for she came from it a bride 
elect. The vows whieh Perey had already breathed 
in her ear were warmly renewed, and he had pressed 
her to become his wife as soon as his escape should 
be effected. 

“The servant whoeame with you hag been sent 
away,” good Bailiff had told ber, “ but at the corner 
you will find another. Do not fear—he is@ friend.” 

Trusting himvimplicit)y, Victorine felt no fear when 
she emerged fromm the dismal prison, and, with quick 
steps, ran to the corner. 

A man in the livery of Sir Christopher Hatton 
came forward to meet her, and, with a boldness which 
drew her attention, stepped to her side. She looked 
eagerly into his face. 

“ Are you come for me? Did Bailiff send you?” 

“ Dear Victorine, do you not know my voice ® See, 
look at me; I am—Lord Arundel,” he whispered in 
ber ear. 

Her heart gave a great bound at the sound of his 
name; but steps were approaching, and giving him 
the basket she walked rapidly home. 

“My disguise is for entrance to the prison,” he 
whispered to her; “ our arrangements will be made 
to-night. I shall meet you again. Adieu.” 

She saw him walk away into the night, and, with 
a wildly beating heart, sought the seclusion of her 
own chamber. 

* * . + * 

Spring had come, the spring of that cruel year 
1585, during which England shuddered at the atro- 
cities perpetrated upon the people in the name of the 
law. 

Among those who suffered most was the Earl of 
Arundel. By a recent death he had become the Earl 
of Arundel and Wardour ; but while the council could 
not refuse his claim, its admission was accompanied 
by fines and penalties which nearly ruined him. To 
make matters still worse, he had incurred the per- 
sonal displeasure of the queen, who had ordered him 
to remain a prisoner in his own castle. Worse than 
all, his countess—the former maid-of-honour—Lady 
Anne Wardour, had been presented for recusancy. 

No similar annoyance could reach the earl himself, 


- for he was still supposed to be a Protestant, thcush, 


at least, a convert to the Catholic creed, but the re- 
peated attempts to connect him with real or pretended 
conspiracies warned him of impending danger; the 
private malice of the court favourites told him that 
he had nothing to hope ; and he determined to seek 
an asylum in a foreign land. 

The parting with Lis countess was an affecting one. 
Fs could give her no aid by remaining, and she in- 
@ated on his leaving the country, promising to join 
nim in France as soon as she could get released from 
captivity. He made his preparations for departure, 
and, smarting under oppression, and viewing his 
wrongs as the judgment of Heaven, he sent privately 
for a priest and was reconciled to the Catholic church ; 
an act which, he well knew, had been made high trea- 
ton by a late statute. 

At Arundel he wrote a long letter to fhe queen, In 
concluding it he said: “I must consent either to the 
certain destruction of my body, or the manifest en- 
dangering of my soul.” 

He told her very plainly that he could not see why 
he should be punished for worshipping his Creator in 
his own way when certain members of her majesty's 
council were known to be atheists at heart, and who 
still enjoyed the brightest sunshine of her majesty’s 
favour. 

With this letter in his pocket the earl started for 
London, in disguise, intending to sail secretly for 
France. Yet he could not bear to leave without see- 
fag Percy once more; and fortune aided him strangely. 

He chanced to meet Bailiff, who had been a servi- 
tor of the late Lord Latymer, and from him learned 
of the plan for Percy’s release. Togain aninterview 
he had adopted Sir Christopher’s livery, and in this 
way had he met once more with Victorine, 





CHAPTER XXI. 
Oh. death ’s a great disguiser, 
And you may add to it. Measure for Measure, 

Lorp ARUNDEL left Victorine at the door of Sir 
Christopher’s mansion and hurried back to the Tower. 

The meeting between the two friends was a joyful 
one. Percy pressed the earl to his bosom. The ear! 
immediately communicated to Percy the designs of 
SirChristopher and the plan he and Bailiff had adopted 
to effect his escape. 

* Listen,” he said, “whenall is ready for the work 
Bailiff is to bring in a man to shoot you here. As a 
servant I shall be able to aid you. It will be neces- 
sary to obtuin a dead body. As soon as that is 
cured we shall bring a man to kill you. He will be 
too drunk to waikabond of course, and we shall carry 
lim. Do you understand? Then, a change of clothes 
—a shot, and we take the drunken assassin out 
again.” 

Some hours later Bailiff came to Sir Christopher's 
house, and inquired for the master. He was quickly 
admitted to the cabinet; but even while going there 
he had time to say @ word te Vietorine, 

“ Mistress Victorine, the timeis come.” 

“Tam ready, Is it to-night?” ehe whispered, 

* To-night.” 


With a wildly beating heert she hurried to 
her chamber for the last time, to take preparations 
for leaving it and England, ae 

It was night when Bailiff the Joon nen 
posting his own guards at the gates, te meet 
at their appoi rendezvous. With the dead hody 
upon his shoulder Bailiff stele along a bye-street, 


closely followed by Lord Apandel, the two pausing in 
dark corner near the Tower, 
Taking the body by the arms, and adjusting 
negapes Sees ee boldly marehed to the gates. 
“Curse this fellow, Diek, he is dead drunk.” 
“Push on—go a-a-head,” came « voice from the 


seemed to @ drunken speech, 
and, laughing heartily at oo teew's condition, the 
guard permitted them to pass. 

“You startled me, indeed you did, by your excel- 
lent ventriloquism, I never saw anything better 
done,” whispered the earl as they were ascending 
the stairs, 

**It is a trick that has often done me a good turn,” 
Bailiff returned. 

They came to the sentinel before Percy's cell. 

“There, John, lay him here for a while—he’ll 
sober soon.” 

The body gave a succession of drunken grunts and 
unintelligible expressions as they placed it upon the 
stone pavement of the hall. Bailiff then relieved 
the sentinel on duty. ‘To take the body into thecell, 
to place upon it the dress which Percy wore, aud to 
robo the latter in a full disguise, was the work of an 
hour. At length all was ready. Bailiff entered the 
cell alone, and took up a small dag, or gun, which 
had been previously sent in as if to tempt Northum- 
berland to suicide, 

For a moment the utmost quiet prevailed, then a 
shot rang through the corridors and arches, arousing 
the echoes in every direction. Scarcely had the re- 
verberations ceased, when the eerl and Bailiff again 
led the drunken assassin to the gate. 

** He did the work—and too drunk to stand at that,” 
said Bailiff, to the guard, as he hurried Percy by, and 
out into the night. 

No sooner had they reached the dark alley leading 
from the Tower than Percy turned to embrace his 
friend. 

“Oh, Philip, my friend, ‘how can I thank you for 
all this?” 

“Do not thank me, Percy. To this good man are 
we both indebted.” 

“ He shall find a rich reward,” said Percy, quickly, 
seizing Bailiff’s hand and pressing it to his heart. 

For a few moments they walked on rapidly, and 
at last Bailiff entered a narrow passage, acd rapped 
at a small side door. It opened cautiously, but a 
word from Bailiff gained admission for them. 

Standing expectantly, with both hands pressed 
upon her heaving bosom, was Victorine, her whole 
soul seeming to be in her eyes, Dame Rachel also 
came forward to greet them; and there was yet 
another, a priest of the proscribed faith, who had 
come to make two hearts one. 

For a second only, blinded by the sudden light, 
Percy hesitated, then stretched out his arms to the 
maiden he loved, and rapturously cried, in tones that 
thrilled through and through her: 

“Oh, Victorine, my love, my wife, I see you again.” 

With a heart too full to speak, she threw herself 
upon his breast and wept for very joy. 

Before the lovers could be separated to receive the 
greetings of other friends there,a rap at the door 
drew all eyes in that direction. 





What could it mean? Victorine clung to Percy's 
arm, her whole frame shaking with nervous excite- 
ment. 

“ Speak to them, dame,” said the earl as the knocks 
continued. 

“ Who is there?” 

“Does not Dame Rachel Hatton dwell here?” 

“True; but what can that be to you, sirs ?” 

“We came to, Mistress Victorine. Lord and 
Lady Dacres have justarrived from abroad and would 
see her.” 

1d friend. Ob, aunt deo himegaiaaip?” °° 
te) , aunt, i 

“ My father-in-law !” englaimed the eed. 

Obeying the directions giwen ‘her, Dame Rache) 
—— the door, and a young: mam atepped into the 
“My name is Gilbert Dix, madam, and I havo 
come to guide his lordship here. ‘Phe party is with- 
out, — would see Mistress ine as 600n as 

ible. 

‘* [t is best to admit them,” saidthe earl... 

The dame asked that the party should enter her 
humble home. 


him, and to throw herself upon Lady Dacres’s neck. 
There were new comers and, fearing for 
to inspect them. 


The lady 
ment, and the former started at the 
ae I am not mistaken ; is—ig Lord 


“ Philip Howard!” eried the lady, with a sweet, 
sad voice, “Oh, it iaso many years———” 

A deep sigh completed the memery which the lady 
was aboutto give in words. _ 

“ My Lord Arundel, this is Edmond Neville.” 

“ Neville—I remember him well. It is many years 
since we last met, sir; but neither of us can have 
forgotten our youth. We have acommon memory 
in recalling one who was kind to us both when boys.” 

“ You mean Lady Latymer ?” 

“TI do. Ihave never mourned a relative as deeply 
as I have mourned her.” 

He could but see that the veiled lady upon Neville’s 
arm was trembling dreadfully over his simple words. 
He turned to her. 

“ And you, lady, must have known her, methinks, 
since you know the name of my youth?” 

“TI did, my Lord Arundel; I knew her well——” 

Lord Dacres interrupted the words by leading 
Victorine up to the lady. 

“ My lady, this is the maiden of whom we told 
you, You fancied that you had seen the one of whom 
we spoke—do you think so now?” 

“Yes, yes, my lord; I am sure, I know—I— 
oh! my child! my child!” she cried, wildly casting 
aside the veil, and clasping Victorine in her arms. 

Percy stood a silent spectator of the scene, but his 
heart had lost its joy. Hecould not join in the happy 
feelings which seemed to buoy up every heart but 
his own. Lord Arundel saw his mood. 
or: What is it, Perey? Why do you alone seem un- 


ppy? 
“ Philip, tell Lucy that I would see her for one 
instant, then depart, I must say adieu.” 

“Dear Percy, come to her,” interrupted the 
happy Victorine at that instant ; “ she wishes to see 

ou.” 

Lucy had taken his arm and dragged him to Lady 
Latymer’s side, 

“Mamma, it is Percy ; I—I love him,”’ she whis- 
pered in the mother’s ear. ‘ He is to be my husband 
to-night.” 

But Percy quickly interposed : 

“Stay, Victorine—Lucy, I mean; I hear your 
words, but hear me first. My lot will bea hard one 
for many years; [ must be an exile, deprived of my 
title and estates; I shall have a scanty fortune to 
offer a wife——” 

“Stop, Percy, stop; I will not hear you. You 
were the Earl of Northumberland when you wou 
me—you did not tell me that; I thought you 4 
gentleman of small fortune only, and now, if mis- 
fortunes have come to you, I have not been disap- 
pointed.” 

“ But, dear Lucy——” 

‘Not a word will I hear, Mamma, shall he not 
marry me to-night ?” 

The lady grew whiter still as she looked from 
one to the other, and read the deep love which they 
bore. Fain would she have kept her child for a little 
time; but it seemed inevitable that she must give 
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up her Lucy to. another even in the first hour of her 


“% Give me a moment, children; give me a mo- 
ment. Tell Cousin Arundel that I would consult 
with him.” 

But a few moments passed ere Lady Latymer 
called Percy to her side ; Lucy followed, gazing with 
mute appeal into her mother’s face. 

“Lord Percy, I have heard all from my cousin 
Arundel; [ have learned with what devotion you 
have protected her during her maiden trials, and I 
can no longer withhold my consent to your union. 
My blessing be upon you——” 

‘A loud rap at the door drew attention from evena 
mother’s blessing, and, with some alarm, Neville 
sprang to the window. Cautiously opening the blinds, 
he saw there, by the dim moonlight, the form of 
Doctor Parry. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
This is the hand and signet of the duke. 
Are you not well advised of the character P 
Measure for Measure 

Wnuen Doctor Parry had read that short note from 
Captain Redmond, ‘and had seen the “Marquise” 
with his enemies on board speeding sway towards 
England, a sudden chill fell upon his heart. It was 
a Ihe time before he could recover his spirits suffi- 
ciently to think with clearness. 

At length he hurried down ‘to the shore, Of one 
thing there could be no doubt—his — in Eng- 
land was necessary to the success of his plans. Some 
way or other must he cross the channel. 

His energy and wonderful activity carried’ him 
ithrough in a much shorter time than he hadexpected ; 
and on the evening that the “Marquise” dropped 
anchor in the Thames he was within twenty miles 
of London. Soon after this he was himself on board 
the “ Marquise.” 

Captain Redmond had come up from below at his 
hail. 

“ Sapriste! it is Parry! How the deuce did you 
get here so soon? Did you fly'’?” 

“Yes, in a fishing lugger. How could T help flying’ 
over after your note P Ah, Oscar, how’ is if? I-salute 
you, Casper Brett—my compliments to you all,” said 
the spy to the men who crowded around liim on the 
deck. 

“Come with me, Nick. I’m breathless to know 
about this matter. Something tells me it is serious.” 

“I should say so myself, Parry.® Your game is up.” 

With asickening feeling at his heart, Parry turned 
at these words, and, when about to inquire what the 
master meant, missed his footing on the ladder. He 
fell headlong to the bottom. 

Casper Brett raised the bruised and suffering spy 
upon his knee. He groaned from pain, and at the 
sound of his voice Captain Redmond gave him up-for 
ever. 

“ What are your thoughts, Oscar?” said Osptain 
Redmond. “ A guinea they are like mine !” 

“T was thinking that something was wrong with 
old Parry. It seemed to me that I saw the hangman 
in his eyes.” 

“I knew it, Oscar. His‘game is up—I can read it 
in his face—in the sound ‘of his voice. I have one 
invariable rule of life, Oscar—always leave alone an 
unlucky man. Luck is going against him. Oscar, 
you and I cannot go down with him. I hoped for 
more, but to be a royal officer in command of this 
snug craft is better than following him now.” 

“T’'m sure of it, Nick. What have we gained from 
him anyway? Nothing but promises.” 

Humming a gay song, Captain Redmond went below 
to answer Parry’s questions. And something more 
than Parry’s look or voice influenced the master. 

That very evening a government officer had been 
on board the “ Marquise,” and had told Captain Red- 
mond that she would be put into royal commission, 
and would make no more voyages to France. Cap- 
tain Redmond had ascertained besides that the queen 
had been graciously pleased to retain him in com- 
mand. But one change was to be made; a compavy 
of marines, under a military officer, was to be kept on 

ard. 

“ How is it now, Parry? How are your bones?’ 

“Sore enough, Nick; but Iam better now. Tell 
me—I am restless with desire—tell me why you 
per that note. Did you not think it would alarm 
me ” 

“Of course I did, Parry; but’ how conld I stop to 
make fine phrases? I told the blunt truth and never 
had a thought of the effect.” 

“Well, what is the blunt truth ?” 

“Here it is. You know I had to leave-on that 
day to bring over despatches—for the other party 
= time—and such passengers as presented them- 
selves,” 

“T know, I know, but——” 

“Don't be impatient, Parry. My passengers came 
@u board. In a disguise I recognised the sailor who 





shipped with us the last crnise—the one who knocked 
you over the head with a stool. That night I had 
him seized, gagged, and carried below. From him I 
learned that he was on the track of your maiden, and 
was returning with old Lord Dacres and Neville.” 

“Neville!” cried Parry, quickly; “then he has 
betrayed me.” 

“ That I cannot tell, Parry; they have come here 
to find your maiden, and to prove her identity with 
some great heiress, Lady Dacres and another—lady 
something. They left the ship just before you came 
on board. The sailor said that he had found some- 
body, and that from this somebody they could hear of 
this maiden of yours. They are on the track sure, and 
you have lost her, Parry. I knew’you would when I 
heard that he was defending her.” 

“Come, Nick, never mind that. We must have 
this maiden to-night. I know where she is—know 
her very chamber. Dame Rachel shall call her out, 
and with haste we may defeat them yet.” 

Gaining the deck, Redmond called the men around 
the gangway. 

“Tfany of you wish to follow Doctor Parry in a 
night adventure say the word.” 

No one spoke. 

“ Speak up, men, speak up—do you want to go? 

“Do you go, captain ?” 

“No, I stick by the ‘ Ma 

“So do we. We stand by our captain,” cried 
several voices in a breath. 

“So it is with men,” Parry said to himself as he 
once more entered the barge which had brought htm 
off. “So it is‘with men everywhere. In prosperity 
they fawn before you ; in adversity they desert you.” 

He hurried on to the house in which Victorine 
was lodged, and quickly rapped, as the reader is 
aware, upon the door—too deeply engaged in his own 
thoughts to notice the hum of voices within. 

“It is Doctor Parry!” said Neville, quickly. 
“What shall we do, my lord?” turning to Lord 
‘Arundel. 

“ This mn should now be confronted—his crimes 
should be charged upon him,” said Percy, stepping 
forward, “ Let him come in.” 

There was some difference of opinion among the 
party as to the propriety of admitting him, but it 
was settled by Dame Rachel, who exclaimed: 

“Hear me—hear me all! For years this man has 
made me his tool. I have been guilty of crimes for 
him, and dared not refuse. Now the time has come 
for confession. Let him come in.” 

The dame slipped the bar to admit the spy, Percy 
in the interim masking himself, She stood in the 
hall before Parry. 

“Why have you come, Parry ?” 

“T want your help for the last time. We must 
have Victorine here, at this house, before the morn. 
Will you aid me in that?” 

‘“* T will have her here, Parry, if fora good purpose.” 

“Tt is for the purpose of making our fortunes. 
Neville has discovered that she is Lucy Latymer, 
and he has just arrived in London with persons to 
prove her identity. In the morning they will find 
her—we must have her here before dawn.” 

“She shall be here, Parry; but how ean that aid 
us? Sir Christopher is sure to find her now.” 

“So he may when my point is gained. Lord Percy 
of Northumberland is in the Tower, and will perish 
by order of Sir Christopher. I shall denounce Neville 
to-morrow for high treason, Lord Burghley dares 
not oppose my claim when the maiden isin my hands, 
and, with his aid, I shall be declared Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland.” 

It was with difficulty that the persons within could 
avoidan exclamation as they heard the villanous plans 
of the spy; but they were quiet. 

“One moment, Parry, before you enter my house. 
I told you that Victorine—or Lucy Latymer, as we 
must call her naw——” 

* Why call her so?” 

“Hear me, Parry; I promised to have Lucy Laty- 
mer here to-nigtt, and I shall keep my word ; but on 
this night you and I must have a final settlement. 
Por years I have been your dupe. Do you think that 
I have passed these hours since you left me last 
without meditating revenge? Do not start—I shali 
not take it as I thought, but shall first give you a 
chance to purge your heart of its crimes. Parry, the 
hour of our settlement hascome. The lights!” 

She had led him into the middle of the room, and 
quickly at the word Bailiff entered and lighted the 
candles, which had been extinguished as agreed upon. 
The sudden blaze blinded him for a moment; but he 
started back in terror as he saw the number of forms 
rising suddenly before him. 

“ Betrayed !”’ he cried, springing towards the door 
quickly. 

“ Hold, sir!” said Gilbert Dix, placing his back 
against the door; “escape is impossible. Your im- 
famous plot is known; but we must have the truth 
from your own lips. Look around!” 


” 
. 





“Victorine! Lord Arundel! Lord Dacres! No. 
ville !”” he exclaimed—reeling back to a vacant chair 
and sinking down upon it. 

(To be continued.) 








GOOD-HEARTED PEOPLE. 


THERE are two classes of people in the world ; one 
acts from impulse, and the other from reason; one 
consults the heart, the other the head. Persons be- 
longing to the former class are very much liked by 
the majority of those who come in contact with 
them, while those of the latter class make many 
enemies in their course through life, Still, the world 
owes ag much to the latter as to the former—perbaps 
a great deal more, 

Mr. Archibaki May belonged to the former class; 
he was known asa good-hearted man. He uttered 
the word “no” with great difficulty, and was never 
known to have deliberately said that to another 
which he knew would hurt his feelings. If any one 
about him acted wrongly, he could not find it in his 
heart to wound him by calling his attention to the 
fact. On one occasion a clerk was detected in pur- 
loining money ; but it was all hushed up, and when 
Mr. May dismissed him he gave him a certificate of 
good character. 

“How could you do so?” asked a neighbour, to 
whom he mentioned the fact. 

“ How could I help doing it? The young man had 
a chance of getting a good place. Tt would have 
been cruel in me to have refused to aid him. A cha- 
racter was required, and I could do no less than give 
it. Poor, silly fellow! Iam sure I wish him well. 
I always liked him.” 

“ Suppose he robs his present employer ?” 

“He won’t do that, I am certain. He is too much 
ashamed of his conduct. Itis a lesson to him. At 
any rate, [ do not think a man should be hunted 
down for a singte fault.” 

“No; of course not. But when yon endorse a 
man’s character you lead others to place confidence 
in him; a con<idence that may be betrayed under 
very aggravated circumstances.” 

“ Better that many suffer than that one innocent 
man should be condemned and cast off.” 

“ But there is no question about guilt or inno- 
cence. It was fully proved that this young man 
robbed you.” 

“Suppose it was. No doubt the temptation was 
very strong. I don’t believe he will ever be guilty 
of such a thing again.” 

“ You have the best evidence in the world that he 
will, in the fact that he bas taken your money.” 

“Oh, no, not at all. It doesn’t follow, by any 
means, that a fault like this will be repeated. He 
was terribly mortified about it. That has cured him, 
I am certain.” 

“T wouldn’t trust to it.” 

‘You are too uncharitable,” replied Mr. May. 
“For my part, I always look upon the best, side of a 
man’s character. There is good in every one. Some 
have their weaknesses—some are even led astray at 
times ; but none are altogether bad. If a man falls, 
help him up, and start him once more fairly in the 
world. Who can say that he will again trip? Not I. 
The fact is, we are too hard with each other. Ifyou 
brand your fellow with infamy for one little act of 
indiscretion, or say crime, what hope is there for 
him?” 

You go rather too far, Mr. May,” the neighbour 
said, “in your condemnation of the world. No doubt 
there are many who are really uncharitable in their 
denunciations of afellow man fora single fault. But, 
on the other side, I am inclined to think that there 
are justas many who are equally uncharitable in 
loosely passing by, ont of spurious kindness, what 
should mark a man with just suspicion, and cause a 
withholding of confidence. Look at the case now 
before us. You feel unwilling to keep a young man 
about you because he has betrayed your trust, yet, out 
of kind feeling, you give him a good character, and 
enable him to get a situation where he may seriously 
wrong an unsuspecting man.” 

“But I am sure he will not do so.” 

“ What is your guarantee ?” 

* The impression that my act has evidently made 
upon him. If I had, besides hushing up the whole 
matter, kept him still in my employ, he might again 
have been tempted. But the comparatively light 
punishment of dismissing him with a good character 
will prove a salutary check upon him.” 

“T hope it may all turn out right.” 

“T am sure it will,” returned Mr. May. “Many and 
many a young man has been driven to ruin by having 
all confidence withdrawn from him after his first 
error. Depend upon it such a course is not right.” 

About a year afterwards the young man’s new em- 
ployer, who, on the faith of Mr. May’s recommenda- 
tion, had placed great confidence in him, discovered 
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that he had been robbed of several thousand pounds. 
The robbery was clearly traced to this clerk, who was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment. 

“Tt seems that all your charity was lost on that 
young scoundrel, Blake,” said the individual whose 
conversation with Mr. May has just been given. 

“Poor fellow!” was the pitying reply. “I am 
most grievously disappointed in him. “I never be- 
liev@i that he would turn out so_badly.” 

“You might have known it after he had swindled 
you. A man who will steal a sheep needs only to be 
assured of impunity to rob the mail. The principle 
is the same. A rogue is a rogue, whether it be for a 
pin or a pound,” 

“Well, well—people differ in these matters. I 
never look at the worst side only. How could Day- 
ton find it in his heart to send that poor fellow to 
prison! I wouldn’t have done it. It was downright 
vindictive in him.” 

“It was simple justice. He could not have done 
otherwise. Blake had not only wronged him, but 
he had violated the law, aud to the law he was bound 
to give him up.” 

“ Give up a poor, erring young man to the stern, 
unbending, unfeeling law! Nv one is bound to do 
that. It is cruel, and no one is under the necessity 
of being cruel.” 

“Itis simply just, Mr. May, as I viewit. And, 
further, really more just to give up the culprit to the 
iaw he has knowingly and wilfully violated than to 
let him escape its penalties.” 

Mr. May shook his head. 

“I certainly cannot see the charity of locking up a 
young man for three or four years in prison, and ut- 
terly and for ever disgracing him.” 

“ Is it nota great evil to steal ?” said the neighbour. 

“ Oh, certainly—a great sin.” 

* The law mado for its punishment is just?” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

“Do you think that it really injures a thief to lock 
him up in prison, and prevent him from trespassing 
on the property of his neighbour?” 

- “That, I suppose, depends upon circumstances. 
” 


“No, but, my friend, we must fix the principle yea 
ornay. The law that punishes theft is a good law 
—you admit that—very well. If the law is good, it 
must be because its effect is good. A thief will, 
under such a law, be really more benefited by feeling 
its force than in escaping the penalty annexed to its 
infringement. No distinction can or ought to be made. 
The wau who, in a sane mind, deliberately takes the 
property of another should be punished by the law 
which forbids stealing. It will have at least one good 
effect, if none other, and that will be to make him 
less willing to run similar risk.” 

“So you will give an erring brother no chance 
for his life ?” 

“Oh yes. Every chance. But it would not be 
kindness to wink at his errors and leave him free to 
continue in the practice of them, to his own and 
others’ injury. Having forfeited his right to the con- 
fidence of the community by trespassing upon it, let 
bim pay the penalty of that trespass. Lt will be to 
him, doubtless, a salutary lesson. A few years of 
confinement in a prison will give him time for re- 
flection and repentance; whereas, impunity in an 
evil course could vuly have strengthened his evil 
purposes. When he has paid the just penalty of his 
crime let him go into another part of the country, 
and among strangers live that virtuous life, the sure 
reward of which is peace,” 

Mr. May shook his head negatively at these remarks. 

“No one errs on the side of kindness,” he said, 
“while too many, by au opposite course, drive to 
ruin those whom leniency might have saved.” 

A short time after the occurrence of this little in- 
terview Mr. May, on returning home one evening, 
found his wife in much apparent trouble. 

“ Has anything gone wrong, Ella?” he asked. 

“Would you have believed it?” was Mrs. May’s 
quick and excited answer. “I caught Jane at my 
drawer to-day, with a five-pound note in her hand 
which she had just taken out of my pocket-book, 
that was still open.” 

“ Why, Ella!” 

“Itistrue! I charged her at onco with the theft, 
and she burst into tears, and owned that she was going 
to take the money aud keep it.” 

“That accounts, then, for the frequency with 
which you have missed small sums of money for 
several months past.” 

“Yes. That is all plain enough uow. Dut what 
shall we do? I cannot think of keeping Jane any 
longer.” 

“Perhaps she will never attempt such a thing 
again now that she has been discovered.” 

“TI cannot trust her. I should never feel safe a 
moment. To havea thief about the house! Oh, no. 
That would never answer. She will have togo.” 





“ Well, Ella, you will have to do what you think 
best ; but you must not be too hard on the poor 
creature. You must not think of exposing her, and 
thus destroying her character. It might drive her to 
ruin.” 

“But is it right for me, knowing what she is, to 
let her go quietly into another family? It is a 
serious matter, husband.” 

“I don’t know that you have anything to do with 
that. The safest thing, in my opinion, is for you to 
talk seriously to Jane, and warn her of the conse- 
quences of acts such as she has been guilty of. Then 
let her go, trusting that she will reform.” 

“But there is another fault that I have discovered 
within a week or two past; a fault that I have sus- 
pected, but was not sure about. It is a very bad 
one.” 

“ What is that, Ella?” 

“ T have good reason for believing that she is not 
kind to our dear little babe. Ihave partly suspected this 
for some time. More than once I have come suddenly 
upon her, and found our sweet pet sobbing as if his 
heart would break. The expression in Jane’s face I 
could not exactly understand. Light has gradually 
broken in upon me, and now I am satisfied that she 
has illtreated him shamefully.” 

“ Ella!” 

“Tt is too true. Since my suspicions were fully 
aroused I asked Hannah about it, and she, unwill- 
ingly, confirmed my own impressions.” 

“Unwillingly! It was her duty to have let you 
know this voluntarily. Treat my little angel, 
Charley, unkindly! She doesn’t remain in this house 
a day longer.” 

“So I have fully determined. Iam afraid that 
Jane has a wretched disposition, It is bad enough 
to steal, but to illtreat a helpless, innocent babe is 
fiend-like.” 

Jane was accordingly dismissed. 

* Poor creature!” said Mrs. May, after Jane had 
left the house; “‘I feel sorry for her. She is, after 
all, the worst enemy to herself. I don’t know what 
will become of her.” 

“ She'll get a place somewhere.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But I hope she won't refer 
to me for hercharacter. Idon’t know what I should 
say if she did.” 

“If I couldn’t say any good I wouldn’t say any 
harm, Ella. It’s rather a serious matter to break 
down the character of a poor girl.” 

“I know it is, for that is all such as they have to 
depend upon, I shall have to smooth it over some- 
how, I suppose.” 

“Yes; put the best face you can uponit. I have 
no doubt but she will do better in another place.” 

Oa the next day, sure enough, a lady called to ask 
about the character of Jane. 

“ Yow long has she been with you?” was one of 
the first questions asked. 

“ About six months,” replied Mrs. May. 

‘In the capacity of nurse, I think she told me?” 

“Yes. She was my nurse.” 

“ Was she faithful?” 

This was a trying question, but it had to be an- 
swered promptly, and it was so answered. 

“Yes, I think I may call her a faithful nurse.” 

“ But how is her temper ?” 

“A little warm sometimes. Dut, then, you know, 
perfection is not to be attained anywhere.” 

“ No, that is very true, You think her a very 
good nurse then?” ; 

“ Yes, quite equal to the general run.” 

“T thank you very much,” said the lady, rising. 
“T hope I shall find in Jane @ nurse to my liking.” 

“T certainly hope so,” replied Mrs. May as she 
attended her to the door. 

“ What do you think ?” said Mrs. May to her hus- 
band when he returned in the evening. ‘ That 
Jane had the assurance to send a lady here toinquire 
about her character.” 

“ Ske is pretty cool, I should say. But, I sup- 
pose, she trusted to your known kind feelings not to 
expose her.” 

“No doubt that was the reason. But I can tell 
her that I was strongly tempted to speak out the 
plain truth. Indeed, I could hardly contain myself 
when the lady told me that she wanted her to nurse 
a little infant. I thought of dear Charley, and how 
she had neglected and abused him. But I restrained 
myself, and gave her as good a character as I could.” 

“ That was right. We should not let our indignant 
feelings govern us in matters of this kind. We can 
never err on the side of kindness,” 

“No, I am sure we cannot.” 

Mrs. Campbell, the lady who had called upon 
Mrs. May, felt quite certain that iu obtaining Jane 
for a nurse she had been fortunate. She gave, con- 
fidently, to her care a babe seven months old, At 
first, from a mother’s natural instinct, she kept her 
eye upou Jane; but everything going on right, she 
too svou ceased to observe her closely. This was 





noticed by the nurse, who began to breathe with 
more freedom. Up to this time the child placed in 
her charge had received the kindest attentions. Now, 
however, her natural indifference led her to neglect 
him in various little ways, unnoticed by the mother, 
but felt by the infant. Temptations were also thrown 
in her way by the thoughtless exposure of money 
and jewellery. 

Mrs. Campbell supposed, of course, that she was 
honest, or she would have been notified of the fact 
by Mrs. May, of whom she had inquired Jane’s cha- 
racter; therefore, never thought of being on her 
guard in this respect. Occasionally she could not 
help thinking that there ought to be more money in 
her purse than there was. But she did not suffer this 
thought to rise into a suspicion of unfair dealing 
against any one. The loss of a costly breast-pin, 
the gift of a mother long since ed into the in- 
visible world next worried her d ; but, even this 
did not cause her to suspect that anything was wrong 
with her nurse. 

Thus the time passed on, many little losses of 
money and valued articles disturbing and troubling 
the mind of Mrs. Campbell, until it became neces. 
sary to wean her babe. This duty was assigned to 
Jane, who took the infant to sleep with her. On the 
first night it cried for several hours—in fact, did not 
permit Jane to get more than a few minutes’ sleep at 
a time all night. Her patience was tried severely. 
Sometimes she would hold the distressed child with 
angry violence to her bosom, while it screamed 
with renewed energy; then, finding that it still con- 
tinued to cry, toss it from her upon the bed, and let 
it lie, still screaming, until fear lest its mother should 
be tempted to come to her distressed babe would 
cause her again to take it to her arms. A hard time 
had the poor child of it on that first night of its most 
painful experience in the world. It was scolded, 
shaken, and even whipped by the unfeeling nurse, 
until, at last, worn-out nature yielded, and sleep 
threw its protecting mantle over the wearied babe. 

“ How did you get on with Henry ?’’ was the mo- 
ther’s eager question as she entered Jane’s room soon 
after daylight. 

“Qh, very well, ma’am,” returned Jane. 

“T heard him cry dreadfully in the night. Several 
times I thought I would come in and take him. 
Dear little fellow!” murmured the mother, ina trem- 
bling voice. 

She stooped down and kissed him tenderly—tears 
were in her eyes. 

On the next night Henry screamed again for 
several hours, Jane, had she felt an affection for 
the child, and, from thataffection, been led to soothe 
it with tenderness, might easily have lulled it into 
quiet ; but her ill-nature disturbed the child. After 
worrying with it a long time, she threw it from her 
with violence, exclaiming, as she did so: 

“I'll settle you to-morrow night! There'll be no 
more of this, They needn’t think I’m going to worry 
out my life for their cross-grained brat,” 

She stopped, for the babe had suddenly ceased 
crying. Lifting it up quickly, she perceived, by the 
light of the lamp, that its face was very white, and 
its lips blue. In alarm she picked it up and sprang 
from the bed. A little water thrown into its face 
soon revived it. But the child did not cry again, 
and soon fell away into sleep. 

For a long time Jane sat partly up in bed, leaning 
over on her arm, and looking into little Henry's face. 
He breathed freely, and seemed to be as well as ever. 
Relieved in mind, she then lay down and fell asleep. 
She did not wake until morning. When she did she 
found the mother bending over her, and gazing ear- 
nestly down into the face of her sleeping babe. The 
incident that had occurred in the night glanced 
through her mind, and caused her to rise up and 
look anxiously at the child. Its sweet, placid face 
at one reassured her. 

“ He slept better last night,” remarked Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 





“Oh, yes. He didn’t cry at all hardly.” 

“ Heaven bless him!” murmured the mother, bend- 
ing over and kissing him softly. 

On the next morning, when she awoke, Mrs. Camp- 
bell felt a strange uneasiuess about her child. With- 
out waiting to dress herself she went softly over to 
the room where Jane slept. It wasonly a little after 
daylight. She found both the child and nurse asleep. 
There was something in the atmosphere of the room 
that oppressed her lungs, and something peculiar in 
its odour. Without disturbing Jane, she stood for 
several minutes looking into the face of Henry. 
Something about it troubled her. It was not so calm 
as usual, nor had its skin that white transparency 60 
peculiar to a babe. 

“Jane,” she at length said, laying her hand upon 
the nurse. 

Jane rose up. 

‘ How did Henry get along last night, Jane?” 

“Very well, indeed, ma’am ; he did not cry at all.” 
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“Do you think he looks well ?” 

Jane turned her eyes to the face of the child, and 
regarded it for some time. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, he looks very well; he has been 
sleeping sound all night.” 

Thus assured, Mrs, Campbell regarded Houry for 
afew mixutes longer, then left the room, But her 
heart was not at ease. There was a weight upon it, 
and it iaboured in its beating heavily. 

“ Still asleep,” she said, about an hour after, coming 
into Jane's room. “It is not usual for him to sleep 
so long in the morning.” 

Jane turned away from the penetrating glance of 
the mother, and remarked, indifferently : 

“‘ He has been worried out for the last two nights. 
That is the reason, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Campbell said no more, but lifted the child 
in her arms, and carried it to her own chamber. 
There she endeavoured to awaken it, but, to her 
alarm, she found that it slept heavily, in spite of all 
her efforts. 

Running down into the parlour with it, whore her 
husband sat reading the morning papers, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Qh, Henry! I am afraid that Jane has been giv- 
ing this child something to make him sleep. See! 
I cannot awake him. Something is wrong, depend 
upon it!" 

Mr. Campbell took the babe and endeavoured to 
arouse him, but without effect. 

“Call her down here,” he then said, in a quick, 
resolute voice. 

Jane was called down, 

“ What have, you given this child?” asked Mr. 
Campbell, peremptorily. 

“Nothing,” was the positive answer. 
could I have given him ?”’ 

“ Call John.” 

Jane left the room, and ina moment after John 
entered. 

“Go for Doctor B—— as fast as you can, and say 
to him that I must see him immodiately.” 

John left the house in great haste. In about 
twenty minutes Doctor B—— arrived. 

“Is there anything wrong about this child?” Mr. 
Campbell asked, placing little Henry in the doctor's 
arms. 

“There is,” was replied, after the lapse of about 
halfa minute. ‘“ What have you been giving it?” 

“Nothing. But we are afraid the nurse has.” 

“Somebody has been giving it a powerful anodyne, 
that is certain. This is no natural sleep. Where is 
the nurse? Let mo see her.” 

Jane was sent for, but word was soon brought that 
she was not to be found. She bad, in fact, bundled 
up her clothes, and hastily and quietly left the house. 
This confirmed the worst fears of both parents and 
physician. But, if any doubt remained, a plial of 
laudanum and a spoon, found iu a washstand drawer 
of Jane's room, dispelled it. 

The most prompt and active treatment was resorted 
to by Doctor B—— in the hope of saving the child. 
But his anxious efforts were in vain. The deadly 
narcotic had taken entire possession of the whole 
system ; had, in fact, usurped the seat of life, and 
was poisoning its very fountain. At day-dawn on 
the next morning the flickering Jamp went ont, and 
oo on parents looked their Jast upon tbeir living 
child, 

“I have heard most dreadful news,” Mrs. May 
said to her husband on bis return home that day. 

“You have! What is it?” 

3 san hee poisoned Mrs. Campbel]’s child ?” 

“ a ” 

“Itis true, She had it to wean, and gave it such 
@ dose of laudanum that it died.” 

“Dreadful! What havo they done with ber ?” 

“She can’t be found, I am told.” 

* You recommended her to Mrs. Campbell.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t believe ebe was wicked enough 
for that.” 

“ Thongh it is true she i)ltreated little Charley, 
and we knew it. I don’t eee how you can ever for- 
give yourself. Iam sure that I don’t feel like ever 
again locking Mr. Campbell in the face.” 

“We knew that she would steal, and that she was 
unkind to children; yet we agreed to recommend 
her to Mrs. Campbell.” 

. But it was purely ont of kind feelings for the 
girl, Ella.” 

“Yes, But isthat genvive kindness? Is itzea) 
charity? TJ fear not,” 

Mr. May was silent, The questions probed bim to 
the quick. Let every one wlio is good-hearted iv 
the sense that Mr. May was ask seriously the same 
questions. J. 5. A. 


“ What 





INTERNATIONAL ExH1BITION OF 187).—The fol- 
owing noblemen and gentlemen have consented to 
act as judges to select paintings for the forthcomin 
exhibition :—The Viscount Bury, M.P., the Lor 





Elcho, M.P.; Sir Coutts Lindsay; Mr. Alfred 
Elmore, R.A., representing the Royal Academy; 
Mr. Alfred Clint, representing the Socicty of British 
Artists; Mr. Alfred Hunt, representing the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; Mr. Henry Warren, 
representing the [nstitute of Painters in Water- 
colours; Mr. F. Dillon, and Mr. Hf. S. Marks. 


SCIENCE. 

Tut Gas or Lowpow.—Dr. Lctheby reports the 
average illuminating power of the common gas sup- 
plied by the several city gas companies has ranged 
from 15°49 candles in the case of the [mperial gas to 
18°02 in that of the Great Central. With respect to 
purity, the gas of all the companics has been con- 
stantly free from sulphurctted hydrogen, but tho 
amount of sulphur in other forms kas fluctuated 
toa large extent. Tho average number of grains 
in 100 cubic feet may bo thus stated :—City 
Company, 23'54; Chartered Company, at Leaden- 
hall Street 27:25, at Gray's [nn Road 33:17, 
and Arundel Strect 28°02; Great Central Com- 
pany, 19°78; Imperial Company, at Camden Street 
27-91, and Oakley Square 32°37; South Metropo- 
litan Company, 32°31; City cannel gas, 12°27; and 
Chartered, 24:39. Ammonia has rarely been pre- 
sent in excessive quantity. 

PRESERVATIVE COATING ror Watrs.—By the 
invention of Mr. P. Pimont, Rouen. 1000lbs. of pot- 
ter’s earth is mixcd with a suitable quantity of 
water, and made intoa paste, similar to ordinary 
mortar. To this is added a mixture of 20lbs. of 
common oil and 4lbs. of fish-oil, and the whole is 
stirred. Then a separate mixture is made of 12lbs. 
of archis or other similar plant, balls of lime, and a 
suitable quantity of water to form 2 paste, and this 
is spread over that previously obtained. Then 
there are pulverised separately Slbs. of vegetable 
or animal charcoal, or any suitable animal or vege- 
table black, and this powder is distributed over the 
whole mass of paste, and the whole is well stirred. 
After having previously beaten 241bs. of coarse hair, 
in order to open it well, the filaments are strewed 
in small portions over the paste, at the same time 
agitating the material in all directions, in order to 
produce the homogeneous mass-like mortar, which 
is similarly applied to the surfaces required to be 
covered with it. 

Fossin Discoverres 1N Amertca.—Tho Ameri- 
can papers report some interesting fossil discoveries 
as made by Professor Marsh and the Yale College Ex- 
pedition. Near the Antelope Station on the Union 
Pacific Railroad the professor discovered the bones 
of a miniature fossil horse, which he has named 
Equus parvulus. Altogether four different species 
of the horse were found. There were two kinds of 
rhinoceros, an animal something like a hog, one or 
two allied to the camel, and two or three carni- 
vorous animals—one of them larger than a lion. In 
all fifteen species of extinct animals were found in 
a space 10 feet in diameter, and only 6 or 8 feet in 
depth. Professor Marsh has also, among other 
curiosities, the result of discoveries made during 
the expedition, a single joint of a venerable sea- 
serpent, from which he will be able to construct a 
snake not Jess than 60 feet long. ‘“* The projecting 
arm” to which the rib was attached shows the 
monster to have been in every way a reptile of im- 
mense proportions. 

American Cosu.—Professor Wurtz, announces 
the discovery in Pennsylvania of a new cannel coal, 
samples of which have been sent him, and of which 
he thus speaks: “ At first glance it has the charac- 
teristic aspect of some of the English camnels, hav- 
ing the cuboidal jointage and dul! black conchoidal 
fracture, but on Jooking closer strange peculiarities 
appear. The fractured surface is full of minute 
glistening points, as if it had a finely crystalline 
(almost erypto.crystalline) texture. The strangest 
thing, however, is that when cut, or even rubbed, 
with a knife-blade, it assumes a brilliant lustre pre- 
cisely like graphite or plumbago. It easily streaks 
paper, the streak having a slightly olive-brown 
tinge, and being (as observed by the writer in the 
case of grahamite) indelible by india-rubber, it 
might be used for making a sort of crayon. This 
would seem to indicate an admixture of something 
similar to the iscosine of the writer. Jn the fire it 
burns muck like a good ordinary cannej, cracking 
to pieces with some decrepitation, without any 
caking, yielding a voluminous and cheerful flame, 
leaving considerable white ash. A full account of 
all iis properties, chemical) and otherwise, will soon 
be given to the scientific world.” 

REMARKABLE SoLvsR Spots.—Professor S. P. 
Langley, of the Alleghany Observatory, has com- 
puted the area of one of the spots lately visible near 
the centre of the sun’s disc, from careiul measure- 
ments, and found it to exceed 2,300,000 square miles, 
which is more than ten times the entire area of the 
earth. He says it is impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the impression of infinite and exhaust- 











less energy of which one is conscious while behold- 
ing this with adequate optical aid. Masses the size 
of whole continents are utterly changed in shape, or 
disappear from one day to another. Sometimes the 
observer watches them, and the whole “ spot”? is, 
to all appearance, slowly rotated by the cyclones 
which are visibly working there. This is one of the 
many centres of similar action, not all on the same 
scale, but baffling the eye by their number and in- 
cessant changes of form, which the draughtsman 
labours after in vain, and which even the photo- 
grapher can but imperfectly render. Our planet is 
intimately connected with these phenomena, and 
they claim interest in terrestrial affairs. Why mag- 
netic needles move responsively to these great 
changes in the sun, or why auroras should light up 
our winter sky at intervals more frequently repeated 
as this solar action is more violent, are questions 
which astronomy is now trying to answer. The 
fact that they do so is certain; the causo is still 
unknown, 


TRANSPIRATION OF WaTeRY FLUID By LEAVES. 
Professor M‘Nab has been recently pursuing in- 
vestigations on the transpiration of watery fluid by 
leaves. The plant vsed in all the experiments was 
the common laurel (Prunus lawro-cerasus), and the 
fluid to test tho rapidity of the ascent lithium cit- 
vate. The following are some of the important re- 
sults arrived at :—The total quantity of water in the 
leaves was found to be 63°4 per cent.; but of this 
the proportion which could be received by calcium 
chloride, sulphuric acid, or by the action of the sun, 
was only from 5 to 6 per cent.; hence Dr. M‘Nab 
calculates the amount of transpirable fluid in the 
stem and leaves to be between 6 and 7, the amount 
of fluid in relation to cell-sap to be between 56 and 
57 percent. The rapidity of transpiration he found 
to be in sunlight 3°03 per cent. in a hour ; while in 
diffused daylight it was only ‘59, andin darkness 
*45 per cent. in the same time. These experiments 
were made when the plant had access to water by 
means of its stem. When the leaves were exposed 
without any means of supplying themselves again. 
the following results were obtained :—In a satu- 
rated atmosphere in the sun, 25°96 per cent. was. 
transpired in a hour; in a dry atmosphere in the 
sun 20°52 per cent. In the shade the numbers were 
reversed—viz., in a saturated atmosphere, nothing ; 
inadry atmosphere, 1°69 per cent. When immersed 
in water, the leaves absorbed 4°57 per cent. of their 
weight in seventeen hours; in a saturated atmos- 
phere, nothing whatever in eighteen hours. The 
under surface of the leaf transpired nearly ten times 
as much as the upper surface. 


New Tank Fituter.— Captain Crease, of the~ 
Royal Marine Artillery, has lately invented and pa- 
tented a tank filter, which is likely to prove of great . 
value in the navy and other branches of the service. 
By order of the Admirulty some interesting experi- 
ments have been carried out at Plymouth, with the 
view of testing the practical efficiency of the filter, 
and the results, according to a local journal, were 
in the highest degree satisfactory. On the arrival 
on the ground of the oflicers who were deputed to 
conduct the trial in question, a 200-gallon iron tank 
filter, which had been previously taken to pieces, 
was ordered to be charged with sand and charcoal 
and put together, so as to be ready for filtering pur- 
poses. This was accomplished by four men in eight 
minutes. Water of ordinary quality was then passed 
through it to ascertain its rate of filtering. This 
was found by actual measurement to be over 300 
gallons per hour, a most satisfactory result, as this 
would atford an ample supply of water to the most 
numerous ship’s company, for both cooking and 
drinking purposes. Water thoroughly impregnated 
with rust, dirt, and clay, suchas in fact could never 
be used for drinking purposes, was then passed 
through the filter to ascertain its cleansing powers, 
and the results proved them to be very great, as 
the water so filtered was rendered quite clean and 
palatable. After this, water drawn from a stagnant 
roadside pond, and then highly charged with animal 
and vegetable impurities, was passed into the filter. 
Here again it displayed great purifying powers. As 
a concluding trial the tank filter, which might now 
be fairly considered clogged and dirty, was ordered 
to be taken to pieces, uncharged, the charges 
washed, cleaned, replaced, and the filter put toge- 
ther again. This was accomplished in eighteen 
minutes, when the filter was pronounced again 
ready to undergo any further trials to which it 
might be subjected, being in fact as ready for work 
as at the commencement of the trials. 

ENGLAND’s Great GuN.—The 35-ton gun, the 
most powerful piece of ordnance in existence, has 
been subjected to its first trial last week at the 
proof-butts of the Royal Arsenal, and stood the test 
satisfactorily. The proof was conducted by Captain 
Stoney, R.A., assistant superintendent of the Royal 
Gun Factories ; Lieutenant Jones, R.A., instructor 
at the same department; Mr. M‘Kinlay, proof- 
master; and a fatigue party of the Royal Artillery, 
under Sergeant Willis: Captain Noble, R.A.,wasinone 
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of the splinter-proof houses measuring the velocity 
of the projectile by means of an apparatus which 
consists of a telegraphic arrangement in connection 
with wire screens placed at known distances from 
the muzzle of the gun. The sleigh or carriage on 
which the gun was mounted had been strengthened 
by plates of iron, and proved quite equal to the 
strain upon it. The gun was loaded with 75lbs. of 
pebble powder, and the 700ib. shot, which is the 
projectile it is constructed to carry, a cylinder about 
a foot in diameter and two feet and a half in length, 
with brass studs to fit the rifling of the bore. A 
wire was then attached to the vent, the bell was 
rung, and all present hastened under cover. In one 
of the proof-housesa gunner, in a canvas suit, stood 
before a magnetic battery, and at the word *‘ Fire!” 
touched a stud, when there was a loud report, and 
the great gun was seen smoking prodigiously, but 
otherwise unchanged, except that the recoil had 
carried the sleigh about 9ft. to the rear up iron 
plates laid at an angle of 7 deg. A second tvial, 
precisely similar to the first, was made, the monster 
gun showing no sign of crack or injury of any kind. 
Indeed, no one present seemed to doubt the capacity 
of the gun to stand the proof, and scarcely any one 
took the trouble of examining it. The trial last 
week was confined to the two rounds, but the 
quantity of powder used in subsequent experiments 
will be gradually increased to 15ulbs. The service 
charge will be 1201bs., but it is- usual to try every 
gun with a test one-fitth more powerful than it will 
have to bear on service. 
HYDROGEN GAS, 

MM. Tesster pu Morar AND MARECHAL, who 
have lately discovered a mode of obtaining cheap 
oxygen for illuminating aud medical purposes from 
the manganates of soda, ave sought a more practi- 
cal and economical method of producing hydrogen 
by the decomposition of water by means of carbon, 
and they have discovered the following method, 
which has given the most extraordinary results. 

Alkaline and earthy alkaline hydrates, suchas the 
hydrate of potash, soda, strontia, baryta, lime, etc., 
mixed and heated with charcoal, coke, anthracite, 
pit-coal, peat, ete., to a red heat, are decomposed 
into carbonic acid and hydrogen, without further 
loss of heat than that due to the production of the 
carbonic acid and hydrogen. ‘The hydrates of 
potash, soda, etc., and move especially the hydrates 
of lime, decomposed by the coal into hydrogen and 
carbonic acid, can be used indelinitely in this pro- 
cess, provided they are moistened each time with 
water so gs to reproduce the decomposed hydrates. 

In this operation, the hydrogen gas is generated 
without any special produetion of steam, and way 
thus be produced without any other gencrating ap- 
paratus than the retorts themselves. These re- 
torts, not being exposed to the direct action of the 
steam, are not subject to any interior alteration or 
damage. It follows, therefore, that the hydrogeu 
gas produced by the decomposition of the above- 
named hydrates by means of carbon can be gene- 
rated at a very small cost, and with the same faci- 
lity as carburetted hydrogens from the distillation 
of pit-coal or other organic hydrocarbon matter. 
These alkaline and earthy alkaline hydrates may be 
mixed with the different mineral or vegetable com- 
bustibles, either in a definite chemical proportion, 
or without a fixed or determinate proportion, and in 
any suitable distilling or heating apparatus, in order 
to produce, when heated to a red heat, hydrogen 
gas for illuminating and heating purposes. 

The advantage ot the production ot bydrogen as 
cheaply as oxygen, which has been obtained, is 
likely to create a revolution in many indusiries, and 
especially in metallurgy. A cheap method of pro- 
ducing a great beat in order to reduce metals, such 
as platinum, gold, silver, and iron, has long been 
sought for in Europe, where the oxhydrie blowpipe 
is now used to melt the platinum ina calcium cru- 
cible. By this discovery it becomes possible to ob- 
tain an immense heat, which could be regulated by 
a simple tap. Enamellers and porcelain makers 
may thus get rid of one of their greatest troubles. 


Ercut thousand Thames lightermen and water- 
men have expressed their willingness to form a 
volunteer naval brigade, if the Admiralty will sup- 
port a bill to amend the act regulating the election 
of certain officers of their company. 

A BALLOON, which left Paris at seven o’clock re- 
cently, passed over Brussels two hours aflerwards. 
The passengers, believing themselves to be over 
French territory occupied by the Prussians, con- 
tinued their voyage ; but, on coming in sight of the 
sea an hour later, they ripped open the balloon, and 
descended 4,000 métres in five minutes. The shock 
was terrific. They were thrown out of the car in 
a state of inseusibility, with one bag containing 
despatches, near the coast of Holland. The balloon 
then remounted, but eventually fell into the sea and 
sank with the remainder of the despatches. 

Tug New American Minister.—A bill has 





passed the House of Representatives to allow Gene- 
ral Schenck 500). a year during his residence as 
American Minister in London for an amanuensis, 
his right hand having been disabled by wounds re- 
ceived in the war. We desire more especially to 
draw attention to this, as the general never ex- 
plains, and has often given offence by his seeming 
want of courtesy. When a high official carries his 
right hand across his body, with his thumb resting 
in his waistcoat, and gives his left to be shaken by 
the visitor, a disagreeable impression may be given; 
but the fact, as regards General Schenck, is this:— 
A bullet struck him on the wrist, and crashing 
through that intricate and delicate organ, para- 
lysed its action for the rest of the general’s life. 
He cannot give his right band, and his visitors 
should be made acquainted with the fact.—A. A. T. 
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Pie Bae IE 
CHAPTER XIX. 
No, be assured you shall not fiad me, daughter, 
Atcee the slander of most step-mothers, 
Evil eyed unto you. Youare my prisguer, but 
Your jailer shatl deliver you up the keys 
Tuat lock up your restraint. Cymbeline. 

Mipsicutr. Three hours siuce the poisoucd water 
had beea swallowed by Griselda, and still she was 
sleepiug profoundly. She had scarcely stirred since 
Aurora's hauds had innocently administered the 
deadly draugut, Would she never awaken—never 
stir? Would death bear her away from her’ deep 
sleep, so deep that it might almost be death itself ? 

Mes. Lyell dvew near tue bed, aud, holdiug a lamp 
so that its rays fell full upou it, sue gazed long and 
iutently at the sleeper. ‘Tuere was still no change. 

Agaia placiog the lamp on the staud, sue resumed 
her seat, 

The door opeved softly aud Aucora entered, dressed 
in a spotlessly wuite weapper. 

“ J could not sleep, Mrs. Lyell. I,bave not closed 
my eyes siuce 1 weut to bed. I beard you up, and 
I eared my cousiu might be worse.” 

Mrs. Lyeli drew a long breath, aud said, nervously ; 

“She is worse, I think, Like you, I could not 
sleep. I have aforebodivg of sumetuiug evil. I fear 
my poor girlis goiug to die. Lovik closely at her, 
Aurora, aud tell me what you thivk.” 

Aurora hastened to the bedside. 

“She is very, very pule. Her eyes seem sunken. 
I can scarcely ieel her breavh.” 

Mrs. Lyell was on her feet at ouce, wringing her 
Lands wildly. She went about the roow like one 
suddenly bereft of reason. 

“She is dyiug! Yes, she is guiog now! 
you see she is dyiug ?” 

Aurora was territied. To stand face to face with 
death bas iu it a terror to the miuds of us all. 

“Dying? Our Griselda dyiog ? Ob, 1 must run 
aud call mother and Philip. * Poor Philip! Tuis will 
be harder even for him to bear than for me. Pvor 
Griselda! Poor Philip!” 

Aurora was rusbiog away to alarm ber mother aud 
brother, when Mrs. Lyell caught ber fiercely by the 
sboulder. Her eyes were gleaming aud land, Her 
ghastly faco appalled the feeble girl. 

“Come back! What are you guiug todo? Come 
here avd let us watch her die! 1t’s vest to die whea 
one is youug. Ob, how I wish that Hugu—Lord 
Walsiogbam—couldsee us vow. Wouldu’t te be will- 
ing to give all his riches aud his title, too, to bring 
ber back to life? Wouldu’t be give up the fair Tsabel, 
Marchiovess of Haldimand, if that would only restore 
ber? But it canvot be. Itistoolate. Death is set- 
tiug bis seal upou her, She is dying—dyiug this 
very momeat. Girl, do you know who that is lyiog 
there? No, you don’t. You thivk you know, but 
you doo't, aud I will never tell you. It’s no matter 
now ; sle will soou be dead.” 

Aurora crept closer to the bed where she believed 
death was lurkiog, Mrs. Lyell’s great eyes glowering 
at Ler like wells ot liquid fire, aud filliug her soul with 
dread. 

Under the excitement of the bour, and with the 
weight of a terrible crime upon ber couscience, min- 
gled with a fear of discovery, Mrs. Lyell was labour- 
ivog under asort of hysterical insavity. Sbe laughed, 
she cried, she called herself a murderess, and gloried 
in the deed which she believed bad made ber so. 
She darted round the room, screaming that a demon 
was in pursuit, then sbe would throw herself in a 
chair by the bedside and declare her inaocence, and 
eutreat Griselda to opeu her eyes aud show the world 
that sbe bad not killed ber. 

Not daring now to leave the room, Aurora sat 
down near the pillow to wateh fortbe grim destroyer. 

Griselda was whiter, if possible, than before, while 
her breath came so feebly that it made scarcely a 
ripple on the air. 

Aurora lifted one wasted hand. It was cold. Then 
the poor girl burst into a passion of tears. 


Don't 





“She is—she is dying. Oh, I mast call Philip!” 

“ No, you won't call Philip. Of course I knowsbe 
is dying. Sit down again and watch her while [ 
look at the clock. She must be gone before two, I 
think.” 

Mrs. Lyell sat down facing the clock, and Aurora 
began chafiog the cold bands and calling on her 
friend by every endearing word to awaken back to 
life. ‘ 
Soon she was rewarded by the waxen lids of the 
sick girl unclosing feebly, slowly. 

“You are better, dear? Tell me you are better.” 

“Yes, 1 think 1 am better—much better. 1 have 
had a long, refreshing sleep.” 

“ Ob, bow thankful 1 am, and how glad that I did 
not call Philip when we thought you dy-——” 

Avrora checked her careless words. 

“ Dyivg,’’ repeated Griselda, calmly. “Did you 
thiuk me dying, Aurora? 1 feel so well and strong 
vow, But tell me,” and the white face looked yearn- 
iogly' up from the pillow, “ would Philip care if 1 
were dyivg ?” 

This was too much for even patient Aurora. To 
confess that the love for which she herself bad pined 
iu vain was all given to another was more than she 
could do. Burying her face ‘in the snowy pillow, 
where lrer suovy curls miogled with the raven locks 
of Griselda, she wept in silence. Grise¥da passed 
her baad caressiugly over the golden bair, and called 
the weepiug girl Ler cousin, aud begged her to go to 
bed aud rest. | 

Mrs. Lyetl, gtim, and with covtracted brows, was 
standiug with folded bands at the foot of the bed, 
gaziwg with eyes wide open in wonderment into the 
briglt orbs which she had believed had looked their 
last ov earth. 

With the first signs of returning life, the guilty 
woman grew calmer. The Jook of frenzy forsook 
ber eyes, ber face was less ghastly. But in propor- 
tion as her terror, induced by ‘the conviction that 
she bad takev human life, left her, her anger and 
chagrio at being again thwarted increased. 

Aurora raised ber face. Tears were on her cheeks, 


bus a sweet smile played upon ber lips. 
“ You see, aunt, bow merciful Heaven bas been to 
” 


us. 
“ Yos, I see,” the woman answered, groffly ; then 
to berself she muttered: * 1 wall be merciful, too— 
for a season.” 

“Go wo bed, Aurora; but stay,” she added, iva 
whisper, “did 1 say anything to-night to alarm you? 
Did 1 tell you your cousin was dying ?” 

“Tudeed you did, aunt.” 

The girl shuddered. 

“I was tired—worn out, in tact,‘and my thoughts 
were flighiy. Go now to bed and say nothing about 
it. Idou’t care to bave it kvown that 1 have such 
irratioval spells.” 

Mrs. Lyell seated herself by the window and set- 
tled back fora vap. Avrora did not retire, as ber 
auut wished, but silowed ber head to fall again upon 
the pillow, ard soon both she and Griselda were 
asleep. 

The woman could not so easily woo the god of 
sleep. Her miud was too active, just then, for that, 
She bad made an attempt upon the life of her sup- 
posed davgbter, aud failed uvaccountably. Silver- 
wero seemed fartber from herself now than ever. 

While her iutended victim lived she could not 
hope to dwell within its flowery precincts. 

“Fate bas been against me ths time,” she mut- 
tered, “but next time I shall not fail.” 

With a baleful look towards the bed; and another 
vengeful threat, Mrs. Lyell went off in a doze. 

Just as the eastern sky began to blush with the 
bues of moruing she was awakened by a cautious tap 
upon the window. A hand outside raised the sash 
noiselessly, and the hideous face of Brian Pilky was 
thrust in, He bad clambered on to the wooden bal- 
couy by the aid of the study vines which nearly co- 
vered the cottage. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked, with a dark glance at 
the bed. 

“No; it is all wrong.” 

Briav sneered. 

“So you daren’t give the doctor's stuff, eh? I 
might ba’ known you bad acchicken’s heart.” 

“I did give it—every drop. 1t made her sleep like 
death for hours, aud I made sure she was going. But 
sbe woke up after awhile, bright as a lark.” 

Brian scratched Lis bushy head and mused. 

“It’s all along of ‘that smooth-faced Dr. Sibley. He 
keeps the apothecary shop, and was in the back room 
when I asked for the poise and showed the boy the 
certificate you got up with the big name to it. Quick 
as I’d done that, he called the boy back there and 
said something 1 couldn’t hear. But I'll be even 
with him yet, or my name isn’t Brian Pilky.” 

‘The ruffian shook his huge fist menacinglyin the 
direction of the bed, and, with a ‘stifled curse, with- 
drew his head and descended to the ground, aud Mrs. 
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Lyell at oncearose and went to her own room and to 


Brian was right in his surmises as to the cause 
of the inefficacy of the “ poison.” 

While attending his patient Doctor Sibley’s sus- 
picions of Mrs. Lyell’s attendant had been aroused, 
and when avirulent poison was called for by him, had 
ordered a harmless narcotic to be given in its place. 

Weeks passed before Griselda was able to leave the 
cottage. Mrs, Lyell had not yet returned with her 
to the castle, when the two were sitting one day 
with Mrs. Lesage and Aurorain the little parlour. 
They were waiting expectantly the return of Brian, 
who, a couple of days before, had gone to Edin- 
burgh for letters. Soon the ring of horses’ hoofs 
was heard, and Aurora flew to the window. 

“Tt is Brian,” said she, and turned to see Griselda, 
with yet pale face and bright, eager eyes, groping 
her way to the door. 

When Brian put in ber outstretched hand a letter 
postinarked “ Silvermere,” the eyes of Mrs. Lyell, as 
she glanced furtively over his shoulder at the well- 
known writing, shove with triumyh. The letter was 
directed to “ Griselda Lyell, Edinburgh, care of Mrs.» 
H. Lyell.” , 

How homesick the very envelope made this jpoor 
victim of treachery and deceit. 

With trembling fingers she broke the seal. 

She must be alone with her letter, so sli wetit to 
a little summer-house in the garden, aud read it 
through. Then dropping it into her lap she burst 
into tears. 

She could gain no comfort, no hope, from this 
coldly-kind epistle. The real murderer of Lady 
Alloway was not yet found. She must still remain 
an exile from home. If she valued lierown safety 
or the hap) of her parents she Would remain 
with Mrs. Lyell and o her implicitly. Both her 
parents placed unbounded faith in Mrs. Lyell. Her 
judgment and cleverness were very superior, and the 
letter enjoined her to be entirely guided by her. She 
had written them of her sickness, and the accident 
which had brought it on, and whiletthey—her parents 
—rejoiced to know she was rec would 
earnestly advise her to leave Sunset Cottage, where 
she was in constant danger of arrest, and, with her 
kind protector, seek a more secluded haven. 

This was the substance of the formal letter. How 
unlike to those the maiden had been wont to receive 
from home before this great sorrow came upon her. 

A scrap of newspaper, cut apparently from a late 
edition of the Times, was enclosed with the letter, 

It was some time before the fast-falling tears could 
be checked to allow the reading of this. 

When at length she picked it up for that purpose, 
her eyes fell upon an article headed: “ Lady Alloway's 
murderer still at large! Twenty thousand pounds re- 
ward offered for her arrest!” 

Griselda’s brain was ina whirl. The lettersswam 
in a confused mass before her eyes. She could read 
no more just then. 

When she was able to peruse the article, she saw 
the full extent of the crime laid to her charge, toge- 
ther with the proofs which it was expected would 
overwhelmingly convict her. 

It was all before her in black and white. 

“Oh, how could papa send me this terrible eum- 
mary to hang # darker pall over my heart! It is not 
like him to do it!” she said, when at last she had 
gead the paper. “Instead of writing pleasautly to 
encourage me to hope on, he sends this to utterly 
kill every ray of hope which | have nurtured so long.” 

As Griselda continued to remain in the garden Au- 
rora came to seek her. 

She found her with the letter and printed paper 
clutched tightly in her hand, while her tear-wet face 
had in it such an expression of grief and disappuint- 
ment as Aurora had never witnessed. 

“What is it, dearcousin? ‘Teil me your trouble, 
that I may share it with you.” 

Griselda arose, and impulsively clasped the young 
girlin her arms. 

“Oh, if I only might tell you, little one, it would 
lighten the load!” sobbed she. 

“Then tell me! Tell me!” 

“Twill, Aurora. Ifeel that I must confide insome 
one, or my heart will break.” 

“Hearts do not break so easily.” It was Mrs. 
Lyell who spoke. She had stepped from behiud the 
honeysuckle vine which embowered the summer- 
house. “Come with me, Griselda, we are going at 
once to Dunbaven Castle; so take leave of your 
cousin,”’ 

“You will come to.see me often, Aurora ?” 

“Yes, every day when I havestrength to climb to 
the castle.” 

Mrs. Lyell smiled, a sinister, meaning smile, and 
led Griselda away. Philip was at the gate, and held 
it open for them to pass out. He leaned against the 
stone fence, and watched the pair—the hurrying, ex- 





cited old woman, and the sorrow-stricken, slow-walk- 


ing young girl—with strange interest till the great 
gate of the castle shut them from his sight. 

Griselda was led at once up to the lonely rooms of 
Lady Cracow, and when Mrs. Lyell left her, shortly 
after, the keys were turned in the lock of the door of 
her boudoir. She knew now that she was to be kept 
@ prisoner. 


CHAPTER Xx. 
You must be gone; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes. C, ine. 
Wuen Mrs. Lyell esitered with Griselda’s supper 
she had the air m1 one Whose duty had impelled her 
to do something very disagreeable. She, moreover, 
appeared to expect censure, perhaps severe rebuke, 
for her bold ste 
The maiden was sitting in the embrasure of one of 
the windows looking ott upon the sea—a dreamy, 


far-away expression in her eyes, She took no uote by | 


i wi agg of the woman’s entrance. 
" e brought your supper, my child.” 

“Mrs, Lyell, if it is necessary that I pass for your 
daughter in the presence of rs, We surely need 
not rebearse our parts when We #re alone.” 

“ Just@s you like,” she said, with a bow; “ and if 
we need not be so particular here by ourselves we 
will have no occasion to be so atall henceforth while 
you ave with me. Do you know what your father 
wrote to me? I, as well as yourself, received a 
letter from him. Stall lg¢how it to you? Perhaps 
you will bow submissively ‘to the inevitable if you 
will read what he requests—nay, commands me to 
do. No? You will not readit? Then, Grisdlda— 
I must call you that, for ¢he Walls have ears #ome- 
times, and your name miuétidt be breathed to them 
—I shall tell you what he Wiites to me. You are 
reckless, he says, careless, #houghtless. You will 
through your very innocesee\pat your vety sufety in 
peril, and bring disgrace and ruin upon your family 
unless you are restrained by force. And I feel that 
he is right when I think that but for me you would 
have tuld your story to Aurora to-day. So his lord- 
ship has empowered me to act for you—to protect 
you in whatever way may seem advisable. I was 
undecided how to proceed until I interrupted that 
interesting interview in the summer-housv at the cot- 
tage. Then I resolved at once to lock you in these 
stately rooms. I hope you will not tempt me by your 
insubordination to assigu you to worse quarters.” 

“I shall offer no resistauce. I am separated from 
home and those I love by a cruel fate. It matters 
little how or where I pass the days which must go by 
before I can return to Silvermere. Away from there 
I must feel alone though I were surrounded by mul- 
titudes,” 

Whea she had said this Griselda thought of brave, 
noble Philip, and of sweet, fragile Aurora, and iu her 
heart she retracted a part of her words. 

She knew she should miss their society greatly. 
So near them, and yet, to her, shut within the gloomy 
walls of Dunhaven Castle, how far away they seemed. 

“ What is this?” 

Mrs. Lyell had picked up the scrap of Times 
which Griselda had dropped upon the carpet. The 
maiden made no reply, aud the woman read and read 
again, lost in astonishment. 

It was some time before she understood how her 
clever daughter had been enabled to practice this 
neat piece of deception. 

“IT see through it now,’’ she thought, at length. 
“Tt’s all out of Randal Gabron’s busy brain. My 
girl ought to marry that man if she is Lady Valeria 
Byerly, and he only a journeyman printer. Poor 
simpleton, I suppose he really thinks she will. Well, 
it proves the cleverest men are sumetimes the greatest 
ninnies,” 

Mrs. Lyell, smiling with supreme satisfaction, pro- 
ceeded to light one of the lamps in the boudoir, after 
which she went out again, as before locking the door 
behind her. 

Her own bed was vo longer to be in Lady Cra- 
cow's suite. Griselda’s confinement she was resolved 
should be solitary. 

Time dragged heavily over the shoulders of the 
beautiful prisoner of Danhaven Castle, to whose 
weary vision the rise aud fall of the sea grew mo- 
notovous; through whose prison dvor no idetsieps, 
save those of Mrs, Lyell, ever came. Aurora’s feeble 
feet had wandered up the steep path repeatedly, but 
Brian as repeatedly refused her admittance to the 
castle. Philip, too, had asked to be admitted to tie 
presence of his “sister's ” cousin, but to no purpose. 

Thus matters stood, when one day Mrs. Lyell, to 
whom a constant sojoura at the castle was becoming 
tedious, entered the boudoir with a lunch she had 
prepared for Griselda, and announced her intention 
of going for a short stay to Sunset Cottage. She 
made sure to lock the door, and departed, leaving 
Brian lying upon the grass-grown flags in the yard. 

She did not Lesitate, with the key in her pocket, 





to leave the castle for hours, and did not care should 
Brian take it into his head—as he frequently did—to 
wander off along the coast. 

But at present the fellow had no such intention. 
As soon as his mistress was out of sight he groped 
his way into the wine-cellar, and returned chuckling 
to his place on the grass with a bottle similar to the 
one before appropriated by him under his arm. 

And while he partakes freely of its dark contents— 
dark in more senses than one—we will look in upon 
Griselda. 

While Brian had been making his way along the 
passages which led to the wine-cellar sho was ex- 
ploring the niches in the walls of the boudoir. 

he was thus engaged merely as a sort of pas- 
time. The rooms contained but few books, and 
these of the dullest, least interesting kind. Such as 
they were, Griselda had read them till they no lon- 
ger had power to enchain her attention, so she walked 
about examining, as she had done before, the little 
niches, in which were several costly statuettes and 
articles of vert. 

Something covered with dust lying behind one of 
the statuettes attracted her attention. 

She reached in her hand and brought to light a 
bunch of rusty keys. 

Years before these keys had been mislaid by a 
careless servant, and Lady Cracow had had new ones 
made in their place. 

Griselda realised her good fortune with joy. She 
had no thought of trying to escape from Mrs. Lyell. 
Her father had instructed her to accept her proteo- 
tion, and his command was her law. But she longed 
to get once more among the flowers that she might 
gatherthemas she had often done in happy Silvermere. 

She put on her hat, and, with the keys to pronounce 
in silence the open sesame which should open the way 
for her to the outer world, Griselda was quickly free, 
at least for a time. 

Yet not quite. The gate must be passed, and she 
had no key for that, neither strength to open it. Her 
hopes all centred in the wicket, which she fancied 
might be unfastened. And it was so. She passed 
through it with an almost joyous heart. 

At first she determined to visit Aurora; but no. 
Mrs. Lyell had gone to the cottage. She must avoid 
meeting her unless she would be hurried back to her 
luxurious prison ; and, besides, the more she thought 
and dreamed about her friend’s handsome brother, as 
she blushed to think she had done of late, the more 
she wished to appear to shun him. 

So, instead of descending the steep to Sunset Cot- 
tage, she wandered off the opposite way along the 
brow of the cliff. To her right stretched uneven 
fields, dotted here and there with stunted trees, and 
to her left the sea. She walked slowly along until 
the gray towers of the castle were out of sight, and 
still she had no desire to return, She followeda 
path, which seemed to be a mere sheep-track, until 
she came in sight of what appeared, from the hardy 
vines which grew around it in a semicircular form, 
a rude arbour; andsoit proved. The viues had been 
trained and festooned under Lady Cracow’s super- 
vision, and the spot was known to the peasants, 
whose thatched cottages could be seen from the lofty 
summit where it lay, as “ Lady Cracow’s Bower.” 

Into this bower Griselda turned, though, in order 
to gain the entrance she had to pass very near the 
edge of the cliff—so near that the one glance she 
gave to the rock-dotted water below made her brain 
whirl, and she caught at the vines lest she should 
totter over the brink of the precipice. 

The bower was furnished with a rustic seat, and 
into this she sank with a feeling of security. 

She closed her eyes to shut out the sight of the 
heaving water below. 

Surely Lady Cracow must have had the daring of 
the chamois to make this place her every-day resort, 
as the peasants averred she did when at the castle. 

When Griselda found courage to open her eyes to 
ler surroundings she was surprised to find evidence 
of the bower having recently had an occupant. A 
few leaves and tendrils had been broken from the 
vines, and scraps of paper were lying upon the grasa 
which formed the floor of the bower. 

From want of other employment, as well as a slight 
curiosity to learn who her predecessor might bave 
been, the maiden gathered the bits of paper together. 
They were mostly blank, but two or three bore let- 
ters in a graceful, masculine hand, She fitted the 
pieces together and spelled out a name. It was 
“Philip Monteith,” and below was written another 
name—“Griselda.” Scarcely knowing why, she 
rolled the bits together, and put them in her pocket. 

It was Philip who came to the bower. — 

The maiden fixed her eyes upon the billowy sea 
and gave herself up to pleasant fancies. 

Preseutly, by some secret, undefinable influence, 
acting on her senses, Griselda became aware that she 
Was not alone. 

No sound had been heard, not even that of a 
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breaking twig, yet she knew that another was there, 
was breathing the very air she inhaled, was looking 
upon her face. 

Anxiously the startled maiden looked about to dis- 
cover who was near her, and through the parted 
foliage she saw a pair of wolfish eyes fixed greedily 
upon her. 

Brian Pilky, intoxicated and brutal, had dogged 
her foctsteps. 

An expression in the villain’s eyes—an expression 
which she had never seen there before, fiendish as 
his eyes always were—froze Grisclda to her seat, 
and blanched her cheeks with horror. 

There was no way of escape for her. She could 
not leave the bower without rushing straight into 
the grinning ruffian’s arms; so, with wildly beating 
heart, she waited for her fate to overtake her. 

In a moment Brian was in the door-way of the 
bower, his tall, distorted form towering like a demon 
of wrath over the trembling girl. 

“So you thought to git away from missis and me, 
when your own father ordered you to stay! Nice 
daughter you are!” he said, with a horrid grimace. 
“Tlo, ho! You don’t know me yet, miss. You take 
me for a man—a wretch, a monster, no doubt —but 
you will know very soon that I am a fiend—an un- 
pitying fiend.” 

Griselda could do no more than raise her eyes, 
full of entreaty, to the villain’s face. 

“There, I like to see you look that way; jest, for 
all the world, like the picter in the castle, where 
the slave is kneeling before her master. It’s a pity 
to scrush sich a han’some face as yours, ain’t it ?” 

Leering hideously, he continued : 

“Do you know what I’m goin’ to do with you?” 
with a glance towards the rocky precipice. “I’m 
jest goin’ to give you to the fish, or the mermaids, 
jest whichever'll pitch in and git hold of you first. 
So, my purty miss, jest say your prayers, and git 
ready for the biggest jump anybody ever took.” 

Griselda sank on her knees before the villain, 

“Mercy! mercy!” she gasped; “spare me, oh, 
spare me! My father isarich man! He will make 
you rich.” 

“ Your father ? No, no. You can’t bribe me. You'll 
never see your father again—so prepare.” 

“ You are poor.” 

“But I sha'n’t always be, miss. One of these ’ere 
days I’m goin’ to be rich.” 

Griselda groaned in despair. 

“ Have you no pity ?” 

“Do I look as though I could have mercy? This 
*ere face of mine don’t belong to an angel! I was 
born ugly! I was made for a fiend!” 
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“ My aunt will find it out if you kill me. You shall 
pay for my life upon the gallows.” 

The ruffian only laughed. | 

“ Your aunt? jest as though I don’t know she’s no 
relation to you. Don’t you ’spose I’ve found out 
who you be? Maybe the birds told me; no matter. 
But Mrs. Lyell, my cousin, will feel bad. Oh, yes; 
I’ve no doubt she'll cry her faded old eyes out. But 
I can’t help that. She'll have me hung, of course, 
jest for tle love she bears you and your father; but 
I’m goin’ to send you over this’ere bank for all that. 
So, here goes!” 

He seized the terrified girl and lifted her in his 
monstrous arms. She struggled with all her strength, 
but he held her as though his arms had been the 
jaws of a vice. She was growing weaker; she had 
scarcely power to move her hands. But with her 
ebbing strength she gave vent toa piercing shriek, 
which came back in a wailing echo from the neigh- 
bouring “ Castle Cliff.” ‘hen her head fell back; 
her eyes closed. The poor girl had swooned. 

“* Now’s my time! Confound her, how she screamed. 
One good thing, nobody ever comes this ‘way; so 
here goes, with luck to the black-eyed princess at 
Silvermere!” 

The villain turned with his burden towards the en- 
trance—not, however, to consummate his fiendish pur- 
pose, but to encounter the calm, resolute gaze of 
Philip Monteith. 

** You've come to your death, young man. Ha, ha! 
I’ve got two instead of only one to fling to the fish!” 

Brian’s teeth were firmly set, and a stubborn, 
wrathful gleam shone in his wolfish eyes. He at- 
tempted to pass, preparing to cast the unconscious 
maiden over the precipice. The next instant, a blow 
from a cudgel in the hands of Philip laid him in a 
quivering heap upon the ground. 

When Griselda came to herself she was nowhere 
near Lady Cracow’s bower ; and it was not the cruel 
Brian, but Philip, who was bending in solicitude 
over her. She opened her eyes and gazed wildly 
round. 

“ He is not here, Miss Lyell; you are safe.” 

A wave of joy, of thankfulness, of gratitude swept 
with the bue of roses over Griselda’s face. 

“ Saved ! andagain by you! Saved from a dreadful, 
dreadful death. Oh, Mr. Monteith, how shall I thank 
you as you deserve ?” 

“ By never speaking of it again. I am only too 
happy, Miss Lyell, to know I have been of service to 
cre in danger and distress.” — 

As Philip spoke, Brian was seen coming towards 
them. He was walking fast, almost running, with 
his arms swinging to and fro, As he came near he 





cast malicious, vindictive glances upon the pair and 
sped on. 

“Tf we set out at once,” said Philip, “ and take the 
dale path, which is much shorter, we may reach the 
castle before that man candoso. Judging from his 
looks, I should say he is plotting further mischief. 
Do you feel quite able to walk ?” 

“ Thanks, yes ; Iam strong and well again. Let 
us set out at once. That man is wild with rage. He 
may intend harm to my aunt,”’ 

“ Hardly,i think. He seems to be entirely under 
her control, and he is devoted to her, too.” 

At the castle gate Mrs. Lyell met the pair with 
wrathful visage—wrathful despite the smiles which 
her cunning forced her to wear. She had been to 
Lady Cracow’s suite, and made the alarming dis- 
covery that Griselda was gone. Hastening out in 
search of Brian, she had met the maiden with Philip, 
as we have seen. 

* Griselda, where have you been? I have beer 
so alarmed about her, Philip.” 

Griselda was about to reply, when Brian, panting 
for breath, came running up to the gate. His forehead 
was dropping perspiration. His eyes rolled from side 
to side like moving balls of fire. Taking a position 
beside Mrs. Lyell, he folded his arms and gazed de- 
fiantly, menacingly at the young people. Griselda 
became agitated, and Philip answered Mrs. Lyell's 
question. He spoke sternly—his eyes fixed upon the 
questioner’s face. 

“She has been to Lady Cracow’s bower. She sat 
down in its shade to rest, and while there this man 
intruded himself upon her, and made an attempt upon 
her life by endeavouring to throw her over the pre- 
cipice.’ 

Griselda shuddered. 

A shade of disappointment swept like a sha- 
dow over the face of Mrs. Lyell. It passed quickly, 
giving place to a look of intense anger and horror. 

Mrs. Lyell knew well how to act her part. She 
turned fiercely upon the would-be murderer. 

“Brian Pilky, miserable villain, how dared you 
lift your hand to take the life of ny daughter—your 
own mistress? I will have you punished, villain that 
youare! Ah! I see youhave been making free with 
wine, Hereafter I shall keep the cellar locked, that 
there may be no more attempts made upon our lives. 
Go. Leave us,” 

Brian dropped his arms, and, without looking up, 
shuffled away, muttering curses as he went. 

Without a word to Philip, Mrs. Lyell pushed Gri- 
selda within the wicket, aud coolly locked it in his 
face. 

(To be continued.) 
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AMY ROBSART. 


By Bracesrings Hemyna. 
Author of “‘ Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” §c., $c. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
High stations tumults but not bliss create; 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 

WHENEVER Amy found herself alone with Varney 
she became seized with a panic which deprived 
her of her natural energy and rendered her compara- 
tively weak and yielding in his hands. This is easily 
accounted for by the fact that she regarded him as 
her evil genius, and had for some months entertained 
a presentiment that he was destined to work her 
some great and irreparable injury. 

That he disliked her she knew, and nothing was 
more certain than that his assumed politeness 
at times, especially when in the Earl of Leicester’s 
foosaaes was but a specious mask put on to cloak 

is hypocrisy. 

When Leicester first fell in love with her, and her 
young and susceptible heart was attracted towards 
the fascinating nobleman in the happy days of the 
commencement of their courtship in the pleasant 
wilds of Devonshire, Varney had tried in a way 
to prevent a marriage, which he thought would be a 
bar to the advancement of the earl’s ambitious 
schemes. She had assured herself that it was he, 
and he alone, who had so played upon his master 
and warped his judgment and understanding as to 
induee him to seclude his bridein Anthony Foster’s 
gloomy abode at Cumnor, and she had beheld strong 
proof, on more than one occasion, of the overwhelm- 
ing influence which this crafty, unscrupulous, and 
designing individual exercised over his too-impres- 
sionable patron. 

No sooner had he spoken than a deep melancholy 
and despair overtook her. It was like an eclipse of 
the sun at noonday. The darkness which flooded 
her soul was Cimmerian, for her acute perception 
told her that his counsels, always adverse to her in- 
terests, had prevailed with Leicester, as most as- 
suredly he would not dare to act in so decided a 
manner on his own responsibility. 

_ Many ideas, however, flashed through her brain, 
in spite of her physical prostration. To pass once 
more under the forbidding portal of Anthony Fos- 
ter’s inhospitable dwelling was to abandon all hope. 
The wildest anticipations seized her. The most 
horrible suspicions haunted her. She feared a thou- 
sand deaths. Forlorn and friendless as it seemed she 
was in Kenilworth Castle, she yet knew that by 
making disclosures which would compel the earl to 
&vow the truth she would be secure. If the queen 
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but barely suspected her union with Leicester, she 
had the fullest confidence in Elizabeth’s noble dis- 
position and love of justice to feel satisfied that she 
would compel her double-dealing husband to ac- 
knowledge her before the world. 

Such a course would perhaps ruin Leicester’s fa- 
vour at court fora time, or for ever, but it would 
eventually consolidate and secure her happiness and 
his own. While yet in the castle she had a chance 
of obtaining a hearing. She hada packet of letters 
in her bosom, written by Leicester, which would 
place the fact of her marriage beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. All protestations and denials on his part, 
or any one else’s, would be of no avail, but only 
serve to bring down the indignation of her majesty 
upon the head of the false one who propagated such 
a slander and dared to maintain it in the face of 
irrefutable facts. 

But back again in what she could only call her 
prison of Cumnor, in the power of those she 
could not help considering her jailers, how altered 
would be the face of affairs! Bad would become 
worse. A chance would be lost, in all probability, 
for ever, and, as Leicester had broken his pledged 
word to her, she held herself absolved from the pro- 
mise which she had given him. At Cumnor she 
had but one friend, Janet, a poor girl as helpless 
almost as herself, who had most likely suffered se- 
verely already for the surreptitious help she had 
given her in her flight from her father’s house. She 
could not rely upon Janet for any effectual assist- 
ance. It was a cruel and a dangerous age, in which 
she knew that might gencrally triumphed over right, 
and in which dark deeds were daily done in defiance 
of law and order. 

Now or never was the time to throw all senti- 
mental considerations on one side. Now or never 
was the hour to vindicate her fairfame. She owed 
this as a duty to her father as well as herself. His 
was an old historic name, and she shuddered as she 
thought that it had been, by a series of accidents, 
already tarnished through her; but the rust on the 
old escutcheon could be easily removed, and many 

ears might yet be given to that gray head, which, 
resillian had assured her, was being brought down 
with sorrow to the grave through her absence and 
her conduct, which appeared to all her friends so 
inexplicable and mysterious, so infatuated and in- 


sane. 

While these considerations were creating a feel- 
ing of resistance which became stronger moment 
by moment, Varney’s voice again grated harshly on 
her sensitive ears, and convinced her that the time 
for decisive and immediate action had indeed ar- 
sete tardy almost to destruction though its coming 

een. 





“Madam, time presses,” he exclaimed, seizin 
her roughly and rudely by the arm. “If you wi 
not obey my lord’s orders willingly I must needa 
have recourse to force, however repugnant it may 
be to me to compel you to do his bidding, whic! 
in the end, will be so productive of comfort an 
happiness to you that you will, in spite of yourself, 
thank me for what may and doubtless does appear 
to you now to bear the semblance of an oneal 
able outrage.” 

* An outrage which you shall repent, sir, before 
the world is many hours older, as sure as I am the 
Countess of Leicester,” answered Amy, awaking to 
the necessity of acting boldly. 

“ Allow me to remind you,” said Varney, with a 
sneer so patent that it added fuel to the fire already 
raging in his hearer’s breast, ‘‘ that nothing you as- 
sert will be listened to with gravity, for I have in- 
dustriously circulated a report, which is everywhere 
credited, that you are my wife, and, further, that 
ren are not answerable for your words or actions, 

oth which allegations you have gone so far to oon- 
firm by your reluctance to speak, your hesitating 
manner before the queen, your doubtful answers to 
her physician, Doctor Masters, and your peculiar 
behaviour generally, that any attempt to appear in 
your true character would be worse than useless.” 

“ But the attempt shall be made, nevertheless,’’ 
replied Amy, firmly. ‘I see now the folly of which 
Ihave been guilty, and I am hopeful of a happ: 
issue out of the misery with which I am now affli 
Understand, Master Varney, that I will not move 
a step from this chamber unless accompanied by 
my husband, the Earl of Leicester, in whom I still 
have confidence, in spite of your base machinations. 
What will you do now ?” 

“Just that which I hinted before I shall be 
obliged to have recourse to—main force, madam,” 
answered Varney. “ When I receive an order given 
in such positive terms as that which I have received 
from my lord of Leicester I dare not for my life 
disobey it.” 

‘Your life!’ repeated Amy, scornfully. “Itisa 
pity that the executioner did not have his due be- 
fore now, but a time will come when the reward of 
much villany shall be yours !” 

“T do not deserve this abuse at your hands,” 
Varney answered, in his mildest manner. “ Your 
ladyship is excited. You certainly will do me jus- 
tice in time, and whatever you say ye chal 
fall off from my mind like water from a duck’s back. 
I must admit that you have much to complain of. 
The earl should have made good his word to you: 
His conduct is inexcusable, but, I fancy, explicable. 
Reasons of state compel him to act with this ap- 
parent harshness. Think, madam, of his position; 
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think of the court intrigues; think of all he has to 
undergo. Reflect upon the number of his enemies, 
for, however virtuous a man may be, he has only to 
rise and have his name spoken favourably of by the 
multitude to expose himself to every sort of vile 
inuendo. He is the butt of calumny. His enemies 
rise up like locusts and consume the land. They 
are in number as the sand of the sea shore. They 
have the sting of a venomous reptile. They go 
about like monsters seeking whom they shall devour, 
and the fall of a distinguished courtier is like 
fall of Lucifer, never to rise again.” 

This eloquence did not have the desired effect 
upon Amy, who, having — her mind to a par- 
ticular course of action, had the stubbornness 
for —— her sex is distinguished when thoroughly 
resolved. 

“I care now very little what the consequences 
ray be!’’ she exclaimed. “I am being played with 
hy my husband—by you, whose behaviour shows you 
to be Leicester’s unworthy tool. One would think 
that I am a very child in arms! Heaven knows 
how long-suffering I have been. Hear this, sir, and 
be content with it. I quit not this castle until my 
case has been fully heard and decided upon its 
merits by her naney herself ; in other words, I will 
not be trifled with any longer.” 

“Nor will I,’’ returned _ sunnning Se 
old manner. “ Reflect how helpless youare ; bring 
your intelligence to bear your situation. What 
can you do? Is it possible that you can offer mr 
ee S your a my ery oo hs 
what are they? Si ou go the 
place whence you came, and hens abide his good 
time to acknowledge you, for the of whic h 
now he would jeopardise his fortune and his head.” 

‘1 know not why he should do so, by rendering me 
simple justice. Perhaps 1am a simple woman, and 
understand the ways of the world but badly.” 

“Rest assured tit is so, ” said Var- 
ney, jumping at this chance speech, seemed 
to open the door for compliance. 

“You have heard my determination, Master Var- 
ney,’”’ she answered, coldly. 

**And you mine,” he retorted, more angrily than 
ever. ‘“ Will it please you to come quietly to where 
a litter awaits you, or must I, in obedience to the 
orders which I have received, treat you as one whose 
obstinacy places her in the category of refractory 
lunatics ?”’ 

“This insolence cannot be borne. 
help,”’ exclaimed the countess. 

She made for the door as she spoke, but Varney 
was upon her with the grasp of a wild beast before 
she reached the threshold. He was ferocious and 
merciless. A demoniac glare disfigured his sight. 
He was the incarnation of diabolical passion. 

“ Help, help!” cried Amy as she struggled in his 
encircling grasp. ‘For the love of Heaven, help! 
In the queen’s name I! cry for succour. Good men 
all, help and succour !” 

“Peace!” hissed Varney, endeavouring to stifle 
her cries with his open palm, which he placed over 
her mouth. 

But she bit his fingers, and writhed and struggled 
in his hateful exnbrace until he gave her impeded ut- 
terance full scope again, she immediately shrieking : 

“ Help, help, good men all! Help and suecour!’”’ 

The first to enter the room was Dick Whistler, 
and he was closely followed by the man who was 
posted at the door to guard the “‘ mad lady,” as she 
was called by all those in the castle who knew any- 
thing of her. This man was one of the gentleman- 
pensioners of Lord Hunsdon’s company, and the 
idea of a woman being subjected to ill-usage roused 
his ire to a considerable extent. 

“Your interference is not needed,” said Varney, 
“‘ for your task is atan end. I am about to convey 
this unfortunate lady to her house, from which she 
has eseaped.”’ 

“You must shew mea fitting warrant,” answered 
the soldier. “J, instructions are of a precise na- 
= and, though I know you to be the lady’s hus- 

an es 

“ Here is my warrant,” interrupted Varney, show- 
ing the Earl of Leicester’s signet-ring. “ It is still 
warm with the touch of my lord’s fin@er. If you 
have any further doubt seek your commander, who 
will have my words verified by the master of this 
castle.” 

“It is enough, sir,’ answered the pensio>-r. 
“But though the lady be mad, treat her as gently 
as may be. She is the weaker vessel, as they say in 
my part of the country.” 

_ “Friend!” exclaimed the countess, in a beseech- 
ing tone, as the man was leaving the room. “ Do 
not leave me thus. I would have a moment’s speech 
of you. It seems to me that you are an honest man, 
upon whom this rogue is trying to impose ; by your 
manner you should belong to the sect called Pre- 
cisians. I have met with kindness from members 
of that communion before. Do not leave me with 
this wretch. I am not his wife. I am the victim of 
—, and mistake. My name is Amy, Countess 


I will cry for 





“ Away with her!” interrupted Varney, fiercely, 
motioning to Dick Whistler. “‘ The litter waits and 
the horses are ready. Away with her, I say. Take 
her in your arms; I’l] be bound it is not the first 
time they have held such a burden. Never mind 
her cries !” 

The Precisian fell back, with pity in his 
evidently commiserating Amy’s unh ‘tate, but 
as convinced that she was not in her proper 
state of mind as every one else in the who 
had thought at all upon the subject. 

“Tt is a sort of feminine rubbish that T’ve had the 
carting of inthe New World, and I’ve heldjust such 
another bale of in the Low Countries,” an- 
swered Dick Whistler, imbibing freedom from the 
manner in which Varney ad@ressed him and the ne- 
cessities of the occasion. “By the Mass! ‘tis a sort 
of merchandise that I ever had a:mind to trade in, 
for your farthingale has——” 

“Peace!” cried Varney, impatiently. ‘ Away with 
her to the litter. On your life brook no interference. 
I will bring up therear. We must to horse atonve.” 

Dick needed no farther bidding. Seldom was he 
afflicted with scruples of conscience, and, being com- 
manded by Vi , he did not stay to consider 


arney, 
whether it would be more to his advantage to obey 
or disobey. 


His grasp was so vigorous and his manner so 
rough that Amy felt it was useless to endeavour to 
escape from it. Her panic returned, added to 
which was a keen sense of degradation at being car- 
ried like a worthless bundle of rags by such a fellow 
as the one to whom Varney had consigned her. 

After a few shrieks and vain protests, which were 
heard by nobody during the revelry which was every- 
where going on, she relapsed into-a hopeless silence ; 
her head fell back on her captor’s shoulder, and she 
sank into a half-faint, utterly overcome by the re- 
verse of fortune which had overtaken her, the terri- 
pend yams which she saw in the distance, and the 

desertion of Leicester, which had subjected her 
— ea she was undergoing. 

After all was buta woman, and the bold t 
she had put upon the matter when Varney first 
spoke to her was a sort of shield, which by ite cover- 
ing protected her for a moment; when it was gene 
she was defenceless indeed. 

Pay Sy her down the staircase without any diffi- 
culty, for she was in truth a light weight to such a 
brawny fellow as he, Dick crossed the yard with his 
lovely burden, and, coming to the spot where the 
litter was in waiting, deposited her therein. 

In a few moments he was joined by Varney, and, 
bidding the bearers of the litter start with their al- 
most unconscious charge, they mounted two mettle- 
some steeds, and the small cavalcade wended slowly 
from the castle. 

Amy made no sign, she was too much alarmed and 
prostrated to give her brutal attendants any more 
trouble. The mere fact of Leicester’s having given 
Varney his signet-ring as a passport and a token 
for the perpetration of the outrage which was 
inflicted upon her was sufficient to depress her 
to such an extent that she did not care what became 
of her. There was also a revulsion of feeling which 
aided this extreme prostration. She had expected 
renewed love as well as justice, which should bring 
ee me instead of which she was dragged away 
in the dead of night inthe most inhuman manner, in 
spite of her energetic protests, and her prophetic 
fears inclined her to dread the worst that could befall 
a@ woman in her forlorn state. 

Therefore it can easily be understood thata weak 
and timid girl, who had not been many months a 
wife, who had but a slight knowledge of the world, 
and who physically was ill fitted to cope with such 
men as those who held her in thrall—crushed by 
disappointment, dispirited by her husband’s ill faith 
and apparent desertion—was unable to make any 
farther head against the torrent of misfortunes 
which swept down upon her. Besides all which, she 
had endured several days and nights of unrest, of 
fierce excitement, anticipation, and apprehension, so 
that it was a wonder her brain did not give way as 
it was alleged it had done. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Sut he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove— 
By firm resolve to conquer love! 

In obedience to the instructions he had received 
from his master, Barfoot played the spy upon Sir 
Richard Varney’s actions vith such success that he 
saw Amy lifted by Dick Whistler into the litter in 
an apparently senseless condition. 

He immediately hastened to Tresillian, whom he 
found in the great hall, the masque not being yet 
over. Pushing his way through the crowd, the com- 
ponent members of which were too much engrossed 
with the treat provided forthem to notice him, he 
plucked Tresillian by the sleeve. 

Ma hen | have just departed, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“ First I heard the lady shriek, as if she was not 
willing to undertake the journey. When placed in 





the litter she was so pale and quiet that she seemed 
more like one dead t alive; it made my heart 
bleed to look at her.” 

“ Heaven give me patience!” exclaimed Tresillian, 
* Are our horses saddled ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, and in readiness in the stable. I car 
have them in waiting without the gate in less than 
ten minutes. The pistols are in the holsters, primed, 
and I have inserted new flints.” 

“Tt is well. Begone at once and await my com- 


g towpere said. 
oot glided away as he had entered to execute 
the order he had just received, though he did not 
relish the coming expedition atall. There was every 
promise of heel baoche in an encounter with Var. 
ney and his henchman, who he felt sure would fight 
desperately in defence of their charge. 
“I wish,” he murmured as he went along, “ that 
I wasonce more leading a bear in the streets of 
fae aa Soa 'e — me not. ope 
Ta rn a sword into a ploughshare any day, and 
trudge after it over the fallow.” 

illian prepared to leave the hall, and, turning 
abruptly round, struck rather violently a person 
who was standing hard by. He was about to make 
a suitable apology for his awkwardness, when he 
saw that he was confronted by the Earl of Leices- 
ter, who had stolen away from the queen’s side on 
some pretext, and mingled with the crowd the better 
— his troubled thoughts and soothe his aching 


heart. 

Leicester was about to turn contemptuously awa 
when he was aecosted by Tresillian, to whom asud- 
den idea had occurred. 
letter which he had > 
same had been written by Amy and given to 
Barfoot to deliver to his . 

“ Pardon me for a brief space if I venture to de- 
tain * ge lordship,” exclaimed Tresillian. 

“We meet to-morrow morning, sir,” returned 
Leicester, haughtily. “Iam ata loss to discover 
what pressing matter there can be to engage us in 
conversation during the interval.” 

“It is matter of importance, nevertheless. Since 
seeing you in the Pleasaunce I have surprised a 
letter from a groom. It is addressed to you, and 
from what I can ascertain was written by Lad 
Varney—my poor friend, Amy Robsart, as I woul 
more willingly call her—to your lordship, on her ar- 
rival at this castle, and, but for some unaccount- 
able remissness and blundering, should have been 
delivered to you long ere now.” 

“I crave your forgiveness, sir,” the earl an- 
swered, evincing considerable agitation. ‘‘ Pray 
accept my acknowledgments for your thoughtful 
courtesy.’ 

“* May be this is but another plot to blind and mis- 
lead me—but I am on my guard against deception. 
Varney has opened my eyes,” the earl muttered as he 
extended his d for the letter. 

Tresillian gave it him, saying: 

**T will leave your lordship to its perusal, and I 
will, before I go, make my excuses, or, rather, stipu- 
late for farther time should——” 

“T can accept no excuses,”’ interrupted the earl, 
sternly, still holding the unopened letter in his 
hand, “ if your remark applies to your engagement 
of the morrow.” 

“Tt does ; but hear me. I will be perfectly frank, 
candid, and straightforward with you, my lord. 1 
have just learnt from an authentic source that Sir 
Richard Varney and one of his myrmidons have just 
quitted the castle, bearing with them, in a litter, 
the insensible form of Amy. They would incarcerate 
her again in some secluded, dismal spot. "Whether 
this is done with your concurrence or not, I take 
upon myself to boldly say it may not be. The lady 
must return to her father’s house. Once free from 
restraint, and having had time for reflection, she 
shall be at liberty to do as she pleases, without any 
restraint being placed upon her actions by Sir Hugh 
Robsart or myself. I start in almost instant pur- 
suit, and trust to be able by fair play or foul play 
to take away the unhappy lady, whom I shall con- 
duct to Lidcote. It is for this reason that I tender 
you my excuses. Should I not be able to meet you 
to-morrow as we appointed, you know the reason. 
Had not these unexpected circumstances arisen, I 
should have been but too glad of the near oppor- 
tunity of wiping away the insults that you, my lord, 
have not thought it unbecoming your dignity and 
your high station to put oye me.” 

This avowal alarmed the earl, who saw great 
danger from an encounter between Sir Richard Var- 
ney and Tresillian. he 

“ Methinks, sir, in spite of your explanation, that 
you are but a oe buns hotly to seek to sepa- 
rate the wife from her husband,” he said. 

“Tf the conduct of that husband is brutal and un- 
feeling, and the situation of ions A such as she 
can have no control over, I hold ustified.’ 

“T cannot allow the justification. Your excuse 
shall not avail you, sir,” cried the earl. ‘“ While 
this goodly company is being antused in this hall 
there is little or nothing to prevent our crossing 
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swords in the Pleasaunce by the light of the moon. 
What say you?” ; 

Tresillian hesitated. His life wasnow of immense 
value to es SBA he to jeopardise it? ‘That 
was the question he asked himself, and which he 
had some difficulty in answering. 

“Shall I brand you as a coward ?” continued the 
earl, in such a tone of scorn and despisal as he would 
not have used to a dog. 

“ Since you will have it so, I’ll make no further 
objections,” rejoined Tresillian. ‘ Your lordship 
has made . your mind to fix this quarrel upon wie, 
though it ill becomes a host to act in sucha way to 
aguest. Stili, have it = ownway. Thearbitra- 
ment of the sword shall decide between us.” 

Leicester bowed coldly. 

“ Your kind favour for an instant. I am anxious 

this letter,” he said. 
. I could wish nothing better,” re- 
plied Tresilli 

The earl unfastened the silken cord with impa- 
tient fingers, which trembled in a manner which 
argued ill for the success of his sword play. There 

been a time when he had loved. every delicate 
stroke of that feminine handwriting, and even now 
he more than half repented giving Varney such full 
and terrible powers as he had gone away with. 
Had it not been for the poison distilled into his ‘too- 
ready mind respecting Tresillian he never would 
have acted as he had done in what must be called 
a torrent of jealous hate and frenzy. 

It must be remembered that this dialogue was 
conducted in a low tone, and among a crowd of in- 
ferior people, to whom the ‘persons of the speakers 
were not known, and, if overheard, it would have 
conveyed little orno meaning to'the auditors. The 
light from several candles in a branch overhead fell 
upon the paper and upon the earl's face, the expres- 
sion of which was narrowly watched by ‘Iresillian. 

In the epistle Amy briefly recapitulated her 
reasons for leaving Cumnor. ‘She related in simple 
but touching language how, asa she feared, her life 
had been practised on by noxious drugs, and that she 
could no longer bear the separation'from her husband. 

She had sought him, she said, not to embarrass 
him in the slightest degree, but to beg and pray 
him to do as he listed with her, solong ashe did 
not relegate her to the horrid captivity from which 
she had of her own free will escaped. 

In conclusion, she told him how she had by chance 
been inducted to an apartment in Mervyn's Tower, 
and implored him to see his broken-hearted and 
distracted but ever-loving wife without delay. 

A great change came over Lejcester as he read 
this letter. 

His face was now pale as death, now flushed with 
shame and rage; his lips twitched nervously, He 
saw that he had been played upon by a designing 
villain, who, to serve his own ends, had abused his 
favour and credulity. 

The revulsion in Tresillian’s favour which imme- 
diately took place was marked, instantaneous, and 
unmistakable. 

“ Follow me,” he said, excitedly, “I have much to 
say to you, Master Tresillian ; we cannot talk hereas 
unreservedly as we would. Follow me, and at once.” 

Marvelling much what this‘alteration in the earl’s 
manner should portend, and believing there was 
some magic in the contents of the letter, Tresillian 
went after the earl, who, with prodigious strides, 
made his way out of the hall, pushing the specta- 
tors of the masque on one side inso unceremonious 
a manner that he brought down some objurgations 
on his head for an impertinent fellow; though those 
of his officers who recognised their noble master 
made way for him with an obsequiousness which 
brought no thanks or acknowledgment from him. 

A side door conducted them to the open air, and 
when on the terrace away from the crowd and alone 
Leicester seized Tresillian by the arm and said : 

“As you hope for salvation, answer me truly the 
questions I am about to put to you.” 

“In my family, my lord, we deal not with false- 
hood,” said Tresillian, with honest pride. 

“Itis a matter of life and death. The fate of 
the lady you once loved hangs in the balance,” con- 
tinued the earl, with a feverish light in his eyes 
which seemed to indicate incipient madness. “Tell 
me, did you not send your spy to Cummor to in- 
trigue with Amy against me?” 

“As Heaven is my witness,” Tresillian rejoined, 
“so foul a thought never entered my head, or had 
the evil one sent it there it would have been dis- 
carded at once. Why should I plot against thee ?”’ 

“Did she not come hither by appointment with 
you, and was she not placed in your chamber so that 
you might at all hours have access to her?” 

“On my honour, no.” 

“You had an interview with her, soon after her 
arrival, which would indicate complicity. If my ruin 
had been worked with the queen, it would have——” 

“My lord, my lord!” cried Tresillian, “ this is 
sheer insanity. I know not what knave has been 
misleading yous I have merely watched over the 
lady as her father’s friend. By accident I met her 





in Mervyn’s Tower, knowing no more of her coming 
than you did yourself. I should have at onee made 
her'presence here known had she not bound me by 
@ promise to wait until she had seen you.” 

“* Duped ! deceived !” exclaimed the earl, furiously, 
‘and I would have slain you, her friend—my friend.” 

“ Lady Varney——’’ began Tresilliar 

The earl cut him short, saying: 

“ Call her by her right name. She is no wite of his.” 

‘Then her case is worse than I took it to be,” 
replied Tresillian, sadly. ‘‘ But the seducer shall 
be punished. There’s much to be cleared up be- 
tween us yet, though I can see you are cating ster 
@ misconception. Our quarrel is at an end, but the 


villain Varney shall suffer for this ill deed. The 
ayy shall die the death of a dog with my sword 


“ Nay, is no seducer,” exclaimed Leicester. 
“The secret shall out, come what may. She is my 
wife. The Amy Robsart you knew is assuredly 
Countess of Leicester. I did her no wrong. Onur 
marriage, if not public, was legal. She gave me 
her love, and I made her my wife. There is no 
shame for her or her friends to suffer, for, as I stand 
here a belted earl, Amy is Countess of Leicester.” 

This news came upon Tresillian like a clap of 
thunder. He was rejoiced exceedingly, for he had 
never dreamt of such a contingency, and the huge 
edifice of wrong he had built up in his own mind 
vanished into thin air, as ice dissolves before the 
summer sun. 

“Give me your hand, my lord; I would shake it 
in token of amity,” he said. “We have been all 
astray in this chase. I own I did you wrong. But 
why, having a young, beautiful, and accomplished 
lady for your wife, did you hesitate to acknowledge 
her before the court?” 

“T have been worked: upon by a villain. He 
stimulated my ambition,’ replied the earl, still 
holding Tresillian by the hand, and drawing him 
nearer. “Come closer. here are things the listen- 
ing wind must not hear. I loved my wife. I love 
her now, more dearly than ever. But the fiend was 
at my elbow. He whispered to me: ‘You may be 
King of England ;’ nay, start not, ’tis no idle boast. 
He said also: ‘Tresillian is her paramour; cut 
them both off root and branch. She is in league 
with this Tresillian. Avenge your wrongs upon 
this Cornishman ; clear your path ; let the scheming 
adultress atone for her faults with—with her death, 
and do you accept the high destiny which is within 
your grasp.’ Now do you understand ?” 

* Perfectly. Allis clear now as the sun at noon- 
day. You have, indeed, been duped; and the vil- 
lain is——” 

“Varney. What drives me mad, however, is the 
reflection that she is in his power.” 

“Why should that distress you, my lord?” asked 
Tresillian, sharing his nervous apprehension. 
“Surely a journey back to Cumnor, whither I sup- 
pose she is gone, cannot be attended with much 
danger.” 

“No, no. It is not that,’’ answered the earl, 
sinking back against the wall, trembling in his great 
agony, the perspiration bursting from every pore 
and his face livid. “I know not what I said in my 
madness. I gave no distinct orders, but 1 may have 
countenanced his devilish schemes. Her lite is in 
danger. Oh, that the work of the last four-and- 
twenty hours could be undone! But you are her 
friend; you love her with a brother’s love now— 
even now. Is it not so? You will help me in the 
wildness of my distraction? you will save her? 
Forget that we were enemies ; forget that I did you 
grievous wrong.” 

Tresillian felt for the humiliation and distress of 
the proud nobleman who a short time before had 
defied him to mortal combat. His heart warmed 
towards him because he was Amy’s husband, Tre- 
sillian did, indeed, love her still. He had tutored his 
heart to regard her with a brother’s affection for a 
darling sister. What would he not do for her? 
There was no limit to his devotion im her sweet 
cause. 

“ My horses are saddled for the pursuit,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I apprehend no immediate and pressing 
danger. The countess travels, as lam informed, 
in a litter. This, of necessity, must proceed slowly. 
But before I go to rescue her from the clutches of 
the villain into whose power you have unfortunately 
delivered her I feel myself justified in demanding 
that you do her immediate justice, Go to the queen 
and vindicate the fair fame of this most cruelly ill- 
used lady.” tied 

“The time is unpropitious,”’ rejoined the earl. 
“ Proceed at once, my dear friend. I shall not be 
able to breathe freely until she is once more by my 
side and under the protection of my roof. Believe 
me, this request proceeds from no unwillingness on 
my part to make the fullest reparation. I will place 
her on the highest pinnacle which my rank and 
positioncan bestow. I dread not now the anger of 
Elizabeth, though that will be fearful, on account 
of the deception I have practised upon her. How 
far my deceit has gone you do not know, therefore 





you cannot estimate the torrent of wrath that I 
shall be subjected to.” 

“ Will you give me your word, asa nobleman, that 
en my return with the Countess of Leicester she 
shall be acknowledged as such before all the world ?” 

*T will—I do.” 

“Then I shall rest contented. I have but the 

irl’s welfare at heart, and though my life is, as 
twere, blighted by her marriage with you, I shall 
always be her friend. You, I know, will not be- 
oc me this privilege, my lord.” 

_ “You shall even bethe dearest friend I have,” re- 
joined Leicester, feelingly, “I will trust you, Tre- 
sillian, as if you were my blood relation, and so 
make what amends I can for my behaviour in this 
sorry business, which has been nothing but playing 
at cross purposes from the commencement,”’ 

‘It glads my heart, my lord, to hear you speak 
thus,” Tresillian said. ‘Iwill be guided by you 
for the present, though I shall not rest contented 
until I see the countess in her propor station. It 
behoves us not to wasto further time in conversa- 
tion. I am bewildered with theevents which have 
taken place, and the strange turn which the fortnu- 
nate delivery to you of Amy’s letter has brought 
about. Yet I have one thought before me which is like 
a pole orguiding-star, and that is the rescue of your 
lady. I will to horse at once.” 

“Delay not; in Heaven’s name, use whip and 
spur! I will write yousome lines to deliver to Var- 
ney, which shall show him that my purpose is al- 
tered, and bid him deliver the countess into your 
safe keeping.” 

“ Will it not be better, my lord,’’ said Tresillian, 
who was both sagacious and prudent, “ to take with 
me a sufficient guard of retainers to overcome any 
resistance on the part of Sir Richard Varney, should 
auy such be offered?” 

“No. He will obey my sign-manual, "Twill be 
as letters-patent to him,’’ rejoined the earl. 

They withdrew to an apartment in which were 
materials for writing, and Leicester wrote, com- 
manding his faithful servant, Richard Varney, to 
deliver the Countess of Leicester into the safe ous- 
tody of the bearer, Master Tresillian, and desired 
him to return instantly to Kenilworth. Healso te- 
quested him to give his signet to Tresillian, and 
commending him to Heaven’s keeping, he signed 
himself “ his good master.” 

“There,” he said, handing the missive to Tresil- 
lian, “‘ that will not arouse the apprehension of the 
viper whom I have only warmed in my bosom to 
stingme. He will not suspect the true nature of 
my feelings towards him, though he shall have in- 
stant dismissal from my service, if harsher punish 
ment does notawait him.” 

Tresillian took the letter and hastened away, his 
heart beating with tumultuous emotions. ‘Though 
somewhat alarmed for Amy's safety, he felt happier 
than he had done for some considerable time, be- 
cause it seemed to him that now her position was 
secured. 

There was no longer any doubt about who she 
was, and it was an immense relief to knew that she 
was not in any way linked to Varney, he having al- 
ways thought that he would rather see her dead at 
his feet than know that she was the wife of such 
man, who was hateful to him in every respect. 

He found Barfoot in waiting for him, and, spring- 
ing upon the back of his horse, he exclaimed : 

“We will take the Warwick Road and make in- 
quiries respecting the fugitives of all whom we 
encounter on the way, provided we meet them not. 
Spare not whip or spur. This is a venture such as 
you have never embarked upon before, and your re- 
— shall be proportionate to the zeal you dis- 

y.” 

ar By’r lady,” muttered Barfoot, “TI trust, if I 
*scape with a whole skin, that I shall never embark 
upon another such a one. This court intriguing 
is like playing with fire, one is sure to burn one’s 
fingers with it; and if you happen to be humble like 
myself you are but a catspaw for the monkey to 
help himself to the chestnuts with.” 

The night, though clear, was hot and sultry, and 
the dust flew up in clouds as they galloped along 
the hard, dry roads, which, in that part of War. 
wickshire, were kept in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. 

After travelling ‘at speed for some distance, Tre- 
sillian drew rein, and as his attendant also slack. 
ened his pace he said to him: 

“I fear we have taken the wrongroad. They had 
not much start of us, and could not have made 
great way haurpered as they were with the litter.” 

“This should be some trick to throw pursuers off 
the scent,” rejoined Barfoot. ‘ 

Tresillian looked carefully around him and con- 


sidered. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Discovery oF A SILVER MINE NEAR DuB 
L1n.—An important discovery has just been made 
within the bounds of thecounty of Dublin. On the 
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west side of the hill of Ballycorus, where the Min- 
ing Company of Ireland are working lead mines, a 
silver mine has been found. The following com- 
munication from a member of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ireland shows that such a discovery was long 
since predicted: ‘‘ Many years ago Mr. Jukes and [ 
stated that silver would be found on the west side 
of the hill of the Ballycorus lead mines; we were 
: h-poohed,’ and no search was made. A valu- 
ahie vals of silver was this day discovered by one 
of the workmen of the mines on that side of the 
hill, which promises to be of vast extent; it runs 
N.N.W., and has a dip of 15 deg., whick will render 
it easily workable. Fortunes will be made by those 
who once laughed at the advice given by one now 
unfortunately no more. This is another instance of 
the many occasions on which, had the advice of the 
geologist been taken, vast sums of money would 
either have been made or saved.—J. B., G.S.J.” 


THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


—__>—_——_ ’ 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Wun Sir Fritz left the tapestried cavern he went 
immediately to see if his boat was where he had left 
it nearly three weeks before, but not with an inten- 
tion to uee it, as he did not design to leave the cata- 
ract cavern by that means. 

Finding that the boat was gone, he supposed the 
action of the water had freed it from its fastening and 
carried it below the basin. 

Leaving the ledge, he then went to the tomb 
cavern, as it was called by him and Aldort, and as he 
knew the secret by which the heavy slab was moved 
he pushed it aside, entered the tomb and drew back 
the slab by means of the hand-holds on its under side. 

In doing this, however, he neglected to completely 
close the spring that made it impossible for any one 
above to move the slab, unless acquainted with the 
secret by which it was turned upon the pivot in its 
centre. 

Therefore when Bethla put her strength against it, 
as has been related, the underground passage was 
revealed to her, or rather its existence was shown. 

Sir Fritz, being perfectly familiar with the route, 
needed no light to guide his steps, and within half an 
hour after he had entered the tomb he emerged from 
an opening upon the bank of the waters, half a mile 
below. 

He then plunged into the forest, and for two days 
was busy in searching for such of his scattered fol- 
lowers as he believed still remained opposed to the 
rule of the two barons. From his friends he learued 
that no tidings of the fate of the diamond merchant 
were abroad ; that the barons had been untiring in 
their search for Sir Edred; that they were still at 
“The Rock ;” that Aldort had not been seen to take 
part in the battle in which Sir Fritz was defeated, but 
that he had mysteriously disappeared, and was sup- 
posed to be dead. 

Sir Fritz was under no alarm for the welfare of 
Aldort. He believed that, obeying his last com- 
mands, he had made his escape from “ The Rock,” 
and from the forest, and was already at Zurichbold 
with Sir Edred, on his way to the imperial court. 

But on the third day after he left the cavern, in 
roaming through the forest upon his purpose of re- 
organising his defeated forces for an intended attack 
upon “The Rock,” he came upon a party of twenty 
men, all of whom he recognised as being former 
staunch and faithful followers of his, who had fled 
with him after his defeat, 

He was greeted warmly by them, and learned that 
it was believed by all at “The Rock”’ that he was 
dead ; that they had acted on that belief, and given 
fm their allegiance to the barons ; but that the rule of 
the latter had caused them to desert them, and form 
a roving band of their own; that many more of the 
Riders had done the same, and that scarcely five 
hundred men now recognised the barons as heads of 
the once-powerful association. The others had 
broken themselves up into small bands of tens and 
twenties, each having a leader of its own, 

“Tt is the purpose of the barons,” said one of the 
disaffected Kiders to Sir Fritz, “to make war upon 
these bands in detail, and to drive them [rom the forest, 
or force them to recognise Black Senlis as chief. We 
would have received him as our chief—for we be- 
lieved you to be dead—had Black Senlis or Baron 
Hermara agreed to remain with us as our acknow- 
ledged leader. But we are not willing to pay them 
tribute while we do all the perilous work, especially 
as it is rumoured that the emperor, or Prince Eustace 
of Zurichbold, is about to make an attempt to drive 
all marauders from the forest.” 

Hearing this, Sir Fritz at once concluded that Al- 
dort and Sir Edred had visited Zurichbold or the 
imperial court, and drawn attention to the affairs in 
the Riders’ territory, 





But he soon heard something which filled bis mind 
with alarm. 

“You have come recently from ‘ The Rock’?” he 
asked. 

“ We were there yesterday, Sir Fritz.” 

“ What was the main topic of speech ?" 

“These matters of which we have told you,” re- 
plied the marander. ‘' Ay—and the sudden hanging 
of one of the attendants of the barons, one of those 
who came with them from Zweibrudden.” 

“Why was he hanged?” 

“In a drinking bout he boasted that he knew who 
the man in armour was; and the old baron, hearing 
of it, had the talkative fellow hanged forthwith.” 

“The man in armour! I do not understand you.” 

“It issaid that while we, at the storming, fought 
against Baron Hermann’s force on the southern ram- 
parts a man clad in the complete armour of a knight 
appeared suddenly among the defenders of the works 
assailed by Black Senlis. He was almost immediately 
beaten down by Black Senlis, and taken charge of by 
the baron’s men from Zweibrudden. Who that man 
was none of the Riders know, as the men of Zwei- 
brudden hurried him away, and, it is said, put him to 
death. At ‘ The Rock’ are many reports aud surmises. 
Some say the man was your esquire, Aldort.” 

“ Aldort !” 

“None could see his face, Sir Fritz, his visor 
being down, but some aver that as he rushed into 
the affray he shouted, ‘Death to Black Senlis,’ and 
that the voice was marvellously like that of Aldort 
Bruno. Black Senlis beat him down an instaut after, 
and made that charge upon our rear which hurled us 
pell-mell from the ramparts. It is known that the 
body of the man in armour was carried to a private 
apartment by the personal attendants of the barons, 
the barons being present, and thence to some dun- 
geon. More is not known, though he that boasted in 
his cups, and was hanged by the barons for that 
boasting, said that he knew who the man was, and 
that there was a packet taken from him, the perusal 
of which made old Hermann turn pale. He had 
spoken no more when Baron Hermann chanced to 
overhear him, and had him dragged away and 
hanged.” 

“lhe man in armour was Aldort!” thought Sir 
Fritz. “ There was a knight’s suit of armour in the 
ward-room near the corridor prison. His devotion 
to me caused him to put on the armour, an array to 
which he was not used, and, rushing into the strife, 
he was taken. Poor Aldort! Slain, no doubt, per- 
haps tortured to death; for, if he was taken alive, 
the barons, having read the packet, would certaialy 
try to torture more information from him. It is well 
that the packet made no mention of the cataract 
cavern, or Baron Hermann would have found a way 
to enter it. Aldort died with the secret in his heart. 
But Sir Edred? What has become of him? Per- 
haps the barons have found him also, although they 
offer such mighty rewards for his body, dead or 
alive. If they have not, Sir Edred may be dead from 
starvation. Aldort may not have stored the cell with 
food and drink. Since he disobeyed me in entering 
into the battle, he may have deceived me in saying 
he had stored the place with provisious, After all, 
Sir Edred may be dead. I must visit the corridor 
cell at once.” 

Bidding the marauders to spread abroad secretly 
the news that he was alive, and meditating a blow 
against the barons, and having appointed a time and 
place for future meeting, Sir Fritz left them and 
directed his steps to a course that should most 
speedily carry him to the entrance of that secret 
passage which led to the great vault beneath “ The 
Rock,” and thence to the revolving pillar. 

As was related in a preceding chapter, it was before 
sundown that he paused for a moment beneath the 
tree in which Sir Edred, having escaped from his 
dungeon, awaited the return of Anselm the guide. 

Had he any suspicion that Sir Edred was so near 
the hiding diamond merchant would have been dis- 
covered, for the eyes of Sir Fritz were keen aud 
wary. Butas he paused he had no thought except 
that Sir Edred was still in the corridor cell, dead or 
alive, or had been dragged thence and put to death 
by the barons. 

His sharp eyes did not fail to see the remains of 
the repast which had been made that morning by Sir 
Edred and Auselm, but as his wood-craft told him 
hours bad elapsed since those whe had eaten there 
had departed he paused but for a few moments to 
glance about, then entered the narrow, fox-hole- 
like mouth of the long underground passage. 

Hours after he disappeared from the sight of Sir 
Edred, Sir Fritz, having cautiously made his way to 
the revolving pillar, entered the niche of the outer 
side, pressed the concealed spring, and was revolved 
into the long corridor cell. 

All within was total darkness, for the hour was 
far into the night. 

Producing flint and steel and tinder, Sir Fritz 





struck a light, and ignited a torch with which h® 
had come prepared. 

A few moments sufficed to show him that the dun- 
geon was vacant, yet he found abundant evidences 
that it had been very recently occupied, 

A glove lay upon the stone floor. He picked it 
up, and recognised upon its leather gauntlet the crest 
of Black Senlis of Karlwold. The glove had been 
dropped by the young baron at his Jast visit to Sir 
Edred, 

“The barons have found Sir Edred!” thought Sir 
Fritzas he recognised the dragon crest of Karlwold, 
“It is only recently that they found him. He is 
lost—he is doubtless dead, slain by this time, or car- 
ried to some other dungeon to be tortured into giv- 
ing up his diamonds,” 

He was about to leave the cell, to return as he 
came, when his eye fell upoa the blanket which An. 
selm had thrust into the small opening through 
which Sir Edred and Aldort had communicated. 

Nearly twenty hours had passed since Anselm 
thrust it there with a vindictive desire to deny the 
last request of the walled-up Aldort. Ever since 
that moment, Aldort, firm in his hope that his half- 
brother would yet return to liberate Sir Edred, had 
crouched in his dungeon, eagerly striving to hear a 
sound from Sir Edred’s late prison. 

Aldort had reasoned thus: 

“If Sir Fritz comes, he will come as noiseless as 
ashadow. He will immediately see that Sir Edred’s 
prison is empty. He will have no suspicion that I 
or any one is in this dungeon. He will scarcely 
glance at the window in Sir Edred’s prison. But he 
will glance at it ere he departs as silently as he will 
come. If there is nothing to attract his attention in 
the opening, he will hurry away, and I shall be left 
to my fate. This fiend of an Anselm will not place 
anything in the opening if he suspects it is my wish. 
If Lask him not to stuff the blanket there, he will 
be sure to do it, if only to show his hatred of me. 
Should the barons come in, Sir Edred being gone, 
they will at once imagine that he may have escaped 
by the window. = sy they will poke their 
eyes and noses into it as far as they can. They may 
then have their suspicions excited. Baron Hermann 
is an old fox. If once his suspicions are excited I 
shall be lost. He will break into my dungeon, find 
me alive, and put me to torture forthwith, and so to 
death. But if the barons come in before Sir Fritz 
does, and see the blanket stuffed in the hole on that 
side, they will not have their suspicions directed to 
the window, as they will believe Sir Edred put it 
there to shut out the odour of my decaying body. 
Bat if Sir Fritz comes, the blanket will attract his 
attention. He will wonder why it is there. He will 
take it away. He will speak cautiously into the 
aperture. It is my only chaace.” 

All this had flashed through Aldort’s mind while 
the vindictive Anselm taunted him with his fate. So, 
as has been told, he desired Anselm not to stuff the 
blanket into the grating, and, as he had divined, 
Anselm stuffed it in eagerly. 

The barons had not returned to the corridor cell 
since they had tossed the scroll to the diamond mer- 
chant. ‘They were, therefore, still ignorant of his 
escape. They were to return at midnight, to learn 
his reply to the conditions they had set down in the 
scroll, and it was not yet midnight. 

Sir Fritz was about to leave the dungeon, believ- 
ing that Sir Edred had fallen into the merciless 
power of the barons, when his eye fell upon the 
blanket in the little window. 

“Hal Why is that there?’”’ he thought as he 
moved towards it. “The opening communicates 
with a dungeon on the other side. A cat could 
scarcely pass through it. Why is the blanket thrust 
into it?” 

He reached up and dragged the blanket away. 

Aldort, with his ear to the opening on the other 
side, heard the “swish” of the blanket as it was 
dragged thas violently away, and became all ears. 

Sir Fritz stood upon one of the empty baskets and 
put his face to the opening. Aldort could hear him 
breathe, but, not knowing whether the breathing was 
that of a friend or an enemy, held his own breath 
lest it might betray him. 

Hearing nothing, Sir Fritz ventured to whisper: 

“Ts a living man within?” . 

Recognising the voice instantly, Aldort replied 
cautiously, though heartily : 

“A buried man, Sir Fritz, but alive!” 

“ Aldort !” 

“ Ay—what there is of him. But get you gone 
at once, Sir Fritz, for the barons told Sir Edred they 
would return at midnight. You may judge how the 
hour is, for to me a thousand years have passed sinco 
Sir Edred escaped.” ; 

“ How did he escape?” exclaimed Sir Fritz, in 
amazement and great joy. 

“ Stay not to hear, dear brother and chief,” replied 
Aldort. “Away, and return to-morrow night, by 
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which time the barons will have discovered Sir Edred 
has escaped, and pay no more visits to his dungeon. 
Anselm, the guide, is not dead, as we supposed, and 
*twas he who came to free the diamond merchant— 
why, I know not, In Heaven’s name, depart; but 
first stuff the blanket back, that the accursed barons 
may suspect nothing.” 

“T will rescue you, Aldort.” 

“T have no doubt of that, Sir Fritz, since you now 
know wherelam, Away!” 

“It may be days yet.” 

“T have provisions and drink enough for two weeks 
yet. So they continue to believe me dead, I have no 
fear. How is it with our mother?” 

“She is well——” 

“Say no more, but get you gone, Sir Fritz! The 
barons may return at any moment. Away!” 

“ How came it that the barons discovered the secret 
of the revolving pillar?” 

“T know not. Away! It is enough that they know 
it. Say no more, but begone instantly !” cried Aldort, 
impatiently. “My faith, it is you who are the sim- 
pleton now |” 

“ Wait ; do these barons come alone, Aldort ?”’ 

“Both together—no one with them; at least, 
hitherto they have come unaccompanied. I know not 
how they will next come.” 

“Do they leave a guard on the other side of the 
pillar, Aldort, in the old chapel 2?” 

“That I know not, But I judge they have kept 
the secret of the stone image to themselves, since 
they always come at night. But get you gone, dear 
brother.” 

“TIT know a trick of that same revolving pillar, Al- 
dort, which I have never told, not even to you, It 
is not far from midnight now, I judge, and the 
barons, if they keep their word, will soon be here, 
Aldort.” 

“Therefore away with you!” 

“You forget that the solid stone image with its 
niche is now on the chapel side of the pillar, and that 
the spring by which the pillar is revolved is now 
beyond their reach. So, if they come, they cannot 
enter this prison. They are shut out.” 

“True; I forgot that,” said Aldort. “The hollow- 
backed image is now facing into the corridor cell. 
But if they come, and find a solid image instead of 
the hollow one, they will collect a force and break a 
way in, or do it themselves,” 

“ As they can have no suspicion that there are two 
stone images exactly alike, except one is hollow— 
but stay! Has either of the barons ever remained 
in this cell while the other went out ?” 

“No; both always came in together, and went out 
together. Therefore they cannot have discovered 
that there is a niche and a stone image on each side 
of the pillar—one facing the old chapel, while the 
other faces the cell. But haste to depart, for they 
know the cell is behind the pillar, and are sure to 
come.” 

“T hope so,” said Sir Fritz, who then left the aper- 
ture, and hurried into the niche by which he had 
entered. 

(To be continued.) 


THE oldest es rng in the diocese of Oxford, the 
Rev. Thomas Walden Hanmer, died on Saturday 
fortnight at the great age of 92. He was vicar of 
Little Missenden, Bucks, for 60 years, and rector of 
Simpson, in the same county, for 25 years. 

In Switzerland, a milkmaid who is a good singer 
gets more salary than others, because under the in- 
fluence of music cows “ give down ” better and give 
more milk. An Orange County farmer is trying to 
hire Parepa, Rosa and Kellogg to sing round his 
pump, 

Tue Curss or Scor.tanp.—It is difficult to tell 
the origin of a card being called the “curse of 
Scotland ” with any degree of certainty; there are 
80 many reasons given forit. Ist. The mandate 
for destroying the whole tribe of M‘Doxalds by the 
massacre of Glencoe was signed by the Master of 
Stair, the then Secretary of State for Scotland. The 
Stair family has nine diamonds in the shield of their 
coat of arms, and the people of Scotland, consider- 
ing the destruction of a whole race a curse, asso- 
ciated the deed with the person who issued the 
order; and, as it was not safe then to say that the 

of Stair was the curse of Scotland, the 
people applied the term to his shield containing 
nine diamonds. 2nd. The battle of Culloden was 
at the time considered a national curse. William, 
Duke of Cumberland, who was known to be a 
gambler and fond of cards, is said to have often 
carried a pack in his pocket; and the first account 
of his victory is said to have been written on the 
field upon the back of the nine of diamonds. It 
was not unusual to write on the backs of cards at 
a much later date than the one referred to. There 
are two notes of a serious character, and on mat- 
ters of business, now in existence, and written in 





1767, one of them on the back of the three of 


spades, and the other (by a right reverend prelate) 
on the back of an ace of hearts. 3rd. In the time 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, a daring fellow, named 
Gommee Campbell attempted to steal the crown out 
of Edinburgh Castle. He failed in securing the 
crown, but succeeded in abstracting nine valuable 
jewels from it, and escaping from the country with 
them. A heavy tax was laid upon the whole king- 
dom to replace the nine diamonds stolen by Camp- 
bell, and the tax-payers considered it such a griev- 
ance that they termed it the ‘* Curse of Scotland.” 
This account is probably apocryphal, butit is a fact 
that within this century the nine of diamonds has 
often been heard spoken of as “* George Campbell” 
in the north Highlands of Scotland. 


TRESSILIAN COURT, 
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“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” $c., &c. 
-—__>— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Upon the day subsequent to her installation at the 
Villa Bella Vista, Olla Rymple began to make the 
most of her limited allowance of liberty. She had 
been accustomed from her childhood to long daily 
walks, and delighted in active exercise, fresh breezes, 
and picturesque scenery. Therefore, accompanied by 
her faithful old attendant, Mrs. Popley, she set out 
for a ramble along the Sicilian shore, with her sketch- 
book and box of pencils in hand. As Mr. Gower had 
said, Olla had a fair share of artist genius, and her 
sketches were at once bold, graceful, and original. 

Of course, Jim Popley followed his young mistress 
at a distance, and with bim was Krigger, Mr. Gower’s 
valet, who was attended by a large, intelligent hound, 
one of Mr. Gower's latest purchases. 

The ramble occupied the forenoon. In the after- 
noon Olla was iavited to accompany her guardian 
upona drive to Palermo, which invitation she de- 
cided to accept, 

She came down in carriage costume at the A 
pointed hour, and was escorted to the carriage by Mr. 
Gower. The Sicilian coachman was on the box, at- 
tired in livery. The horses were unusually fine and 
spirited for Sicily, where the horses are generally 
only degenerate descendants of fine animals originally 
brought from Barbary. The carriage was a mulberry- 
coloured clareuce, and Mr. Gower seemed to regard 
the entire equipage with considerable self-compla- 
cence. 

They drove to Palermo, and spent an hour in 
slowly driving up and down the Marina, from the 
Porta Felice to the Villa Giulia. The beautiful young 
English girl, with her tropical splendour of loveli- 
ness, and eyes like dusky stars, attracted considerable 
attention, as Mr. Gower had expected. The admiring 
glances cast upon her only served to quicken his de- 
termination to possess her, 

He was very busy with his plans and schemes all 
the way back to the Villa Bella Vista, and said little. 
Olla was equally silent. 

They dined together, and spent the evening in the 
drawing-room, Olla beguiling the weariness of a téte- 
a-téte by playing upon the piano and singing an ac- 
companiment in a voice that thrilled her listener to 
the soul, 

November being the month in which the rainy sea- 
son is inaugurated in Sicily, fair weather could not 
be safely predicted twenty-four hours ahead. The day 
after Olla’s drive to Palermo was made eventful by a 
terrible storm, even worse than that in which Guy 
Tressilian and Jasper Lowder were wrecked upon 
the coast, the third day previous. 

It was a day for home comforts. Olla had fires 
kindled in all the living-rooms, and did not venture 
out of doors. 

The next day proved to be very charming. Olla 
took a long walk, and at a later hour a drive. 

A week thus passed away. During this period 
Olla had grown familiar with all the objects of inte- 
rest in the neighbourhood, and with the scenery; 
had visited the top of Mount Pellegrino and the 
Grotto of Saint Rosalia, and made several sketches 
which she intended to perfect on rainy days. She 
had also learned to feel more at home at the villa, 
Mr. Gower treating her with a scrupulous politeness, 
and taking care not to alarm her by too much warmth 
or kindliness of manuer. 

The unsuspecting young girl believed that he had 
indeed relinquished all designs upon her hand, and 
that he would not again trouble her with protesta- 
tions of love. 

She little knew Devereux Gower. He was not a 
man to lightly give up wat he had once undertaken 
to perform. fe could be as patient and tireless as a 
North American Indian, as cissembling as a stage 
actor; but his strong, fierce will and his fiery pas- 
sions generally won the battle sooner or later. As 
he had only a delicate gir!, ignorant of the ways of 





the world, to deal with now, he looked for an easy 
and speedy victory. 

Would he win it? 

One glorious sunny afternoon Olla announced to 
Mrs. Popley her intention of foregoing her usual 
drive in favour of along ramble up tne coast to- 
wards the Cape di Gallo. 

“T am tired of the slow drive of the Marina,” she 
said, “and I am tired of seeing so many strange, in- 
quisitive faces. Let us go off by ourselves to some 
lonely, romantic spot along the coast, and watch the 
sea and the sails.” 

Mrs. Popley assented, as she always did to any 
proposition Olla might make, and a little later they 
set out upon their excursion. As they entered the 
shadows of the orange grove, Jim Popley and Krig- 
ger, who had been sitting on a garden bench, in ap- 
parent amity, arose and followed them. The great 
bloodhound, now Krigger’s inseparable companion, 
trotted beside them. 

*“T should like to give that disagreeable looking 
Krigger a twenty-mile walk!” said Olla, glancing 
mischievously over her shoulder. ‘ You know, Mrs. 
Popley, that, like all serpents, he likes to lie coiled 
up, basking in the sun, Iam sure my guardian has 
had to raise his wages since this new order of things 
has been instituted.” 

“You can walk as far as you like, Miss Olla,”’ said 
the hardy old woman, smiling. “I can keep up with 
you, I am sure,” 

“I wonder if Krigger watches my door at night,” 
observed Olla, reflectively, as she danced along the 
path that led through the grove, ‘As he takes so 
many precautions against my possible escape in the 
day-time, I wonder he doesn’t put a watchman out- 
side my door at night!” 

“ He has one in the garden, which suits him as 
well,’”’ said Mrs. Popley. ‘‘I mean that savage hound 
that is following us. He circles about the villa all 
night long, I do believe, Every time I raise a win- 
dow at night for ventilation that dog sets up a howl 
below, and makes a spring upward as if he would tear 
me in pieces. Iam afraid of the creature, Miss Olla. 
He is savage to every one except Krigger and Mr. 
Gower, and Jim has orders not to pet him nor feed 
him, nor even to speak to him. Jim says the dog is 
fed once a day on raw meat, and that Krigger has but 
to speak the word, and the great Russian brute 
would tear even you, Miss Olla, to pieces,” 

The girl looked startled. 

“T see, nurse!” she exclaimed. “ My guardian has 
indeed procured an efficient guard for his prisoner. I 
am glad to know the character of the hound, But so 
long as Mr. Gower keeps up his present style of 
treatment of me, I shall have no grounds of com- 
plaint.” 

Throwing care to the winds, she danced on, seem- 
ing as light-hearted as the birds around her. Leaving 
the villa grounds, she led the way along the coast, 
stopping now and then to rest or to watch a sail, 
or to admire the pure, intense blue of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

About a mile from the villa, they came uponasmall 
hamlet, composed of a group of shabby cottages 
where fishermen dwelt. The women and children, 
poor and often squalid, but endowed with a rude sort 
of peasant beauty, came out into the little street to 
look at the fair young “ Inglese,” with her train of 
attendants, which was supposed to proclaim her a 
duchess at the least. 

Olla had a smile for each of the women, a kind 
word and a few centimes for the children, and went 
on her way with a joyful chorus ringing in her ears. 

Coming out upon the narrow end of the plain 
which lies between the mountaius, and constitutes 
the Conco d’Oro, or Golden Shell, at whose opposite 
extremity the city of Palermo is situated, Olla saw 
before her the rocks and bluffs of the Cape di Gallo. 

“We must climb these rocks, Mrs. Popley,” she 
said, laughingly. ‘ What a maguiliceut view we 
shail have, in this clear atmosphere and sunlight, of 
the sea and of Mount Pellegrino! You are not tired ?” 

‘No, indeed! I could go to the end of the cape!” 
protested Mrs. Popley. 

Olla proceeded in advance, leading her attendant 
over the rocks and climbing the bluff leisurely, and 
chatting as she went, 

A little later they gained the summit. 

It was a lonely spot, bare and bleak, with a single 
cottage within sight. This cottage stood at a little 
distance from the edge of the bluff, and a little vine- 
yard and a pasture, where goats were feeding, 
stretched behind the dwelling, evidently belonging 
to it. 

This was the cottage of the Vicinis, and the pre- 
sent home of poor Guy 'Tressilian. 

Olla merely glanced at tle cottage, and then turn- 
ing, surveyed the glorious scene spread before her. 
The bare, gray old Mount Pellegrino, bleak and 
grand, raised itself between the plain and the blue 
sea, At its feet almost, Olla could distinguish a few 
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y villas, set in grovesand viseyards. Shemade 
out the Villa Bella Vista. 

Sitting down upon a rock, she gave up some 
minutes to a mute enjoyment of the beauty around 
her. 

Mrs. Popley sat down also, and Krigger, who had 
by this time gained the top of the bluff, flang him- 
self upon it at full length in an ill-humour. As 
Olla had said, he was not fond of exertion. Popley 
stood up, out of respect to his young mistress, and 
perhaps also to show Krigger his superior hardiness 
and vigour. 

After a little, Olla arose, saying: 

“T am going to the cottage yonder for a bunch of 

pes, Mrs. Popley; I am so thirsty. Besides, I 
should like to see the interior of such a pretty little 
vine-grown house. \Vill you come with me?” 

Without waiting for an answer she ran on, but 
the next minute came to a halt in a blushing confu- 
sion. 

For only a few rods distant from her, seated upon 
the rocks, was a young man who, it seemed to her, 
was the handsomest she had ever seen. He was 
looking at her with sorrowful eyes, blue as the sea 
below them—eyes whose rare beauty promised to 
haunt her in the future. 

Olla instinctively decided that he was a gentle- 
man. 

It was not that his attire was fine and well-fit- 
ting, or that his tall, slender figure had a look of 
elegance and nobleness ia its carriage. It was not 
that he wore a tawny, soft-curling moustache, orthat 
his broad brow was so white; but perhaps all of 
these features combiued to give her the impression, 

“ He is a tourist,” thought the girl. ‘“ Howsad he 
looks !” 

Obeying a sudden impulse—Olla was a creature of 
impulses—she went up to the young gentleman, ask- 
ing him, in her best Italian, if refreshments could be 
procured at the neighbouring cottage. 

Poor Guy Tressilian, for the handsome yourg gen- 
tleman was he, arose and bowed with some instinct 
of his former courtesy. 

“I—I don’t know,” he stammered, in his native 
language, evidently puzzled and bewildered. 

Olla’s face lit up with a joyous glow. 

“ You are English!” she cried out. “I thought so 


the moment I looked at you,” and she stopped and 
blushed anew at herown impetuosity. “ Pardon me,” 


she added. “I have been away from England some 
months, and it pleases me to meet one of my own 
countrymen in a foreign land !” 

Guy looked ai her with a grave, sweet gentleness. 
There was no vacancy now apparent in his noble, 
handsome face, only a melancholy, a deep aud tender 
gravity that touched and saddened Olla. 

Still he did not respond to her address. 

Half offended at his singular silence, Olla turned 
to leave him, but he caught at her jacket with an ex- 
clamation of distress, and cried out: 

“Don’t go! Beautiful lady, don’t go!” 

At this juncture Mrs. Vicini, who had caught sight 
of the strangers from her window, came hurrying 
out to her charge. Her rosy, pleasant face interested 
Ola at once. 

“Won't you come into the cottage, signorina ?” 
she said, courtesying. “ All that my house affords is 
at miladi’s service. Pardon that the poor young 
Inglese did not answer when you seemed to question 
him. He talks but little.” 

“He—he is not ill ?” stammered Olla, in bewil- 
@ered surprise. 

“ Ah, yes, signorina,” sighed Mrs. Vicini. “ He has 
a hopeless illness—of the brain, you know, signorina.” 

She put one brown finger to her own head by way 
of emphasising ber meaning. 

“ Not crazy—he is not insane ?” cried Ola. 

Tressilian drew a heavy sigh, and sat down upon 
the rock from which he had arisen. 

* Not crasy—not violent, signorina,” said the 
Bicilian, sorrowfully, “ but just as yonsee him. He 
is gentle as a child, and so polite and quiet—the poor 
young Inglese! But he does not talk, miladi. And 
he remembers nothing, not even his name!” 

“ But what is he doing here?” questioned Olla. 

**T will explain, signorina. Some days ago there 
was a big storm, It was onthe night of thetwelfth 
of the present month, as I well remember, for the 
next day the steamer left for Marseilles.” 

“T remember that storm,”’ breathed Olla. 

“ Yes, signorina? In that storm, a little Sardinian 
felneca went ashore on the rocks below, The captain 
and crew perished. The two passengers were cast 
up on the rocks. This gentleman was one of the two. 
The eruel waves dashed his head upon a sharp rock 
sticking up out of the water like a shark’s head, and 
it went into his skull. See, signorina!” 

She gently lifted Guy’s hat, andas gently put aside 
his tawny masses of hair and exhibited to Olla and 
Mrs. Popley a huge, plastered wound of frightful ex- 
tent. 





“How terrible !” shuddered the girl, growing ‘pale. 

“Ts it not, signorina?” and the good Teresa, ten- 
derly replaced Guy’s hat. “ His friends called for 
help, and Tomaso, my husband, miladi, with my kins- 
mau Jacopo Palestro, went down to help him. They 
came back, carrying this poor Inglese, and fellowed 
by the other. Oh, what a sight was this poor tad, 
with his gaping, bloody wound, his soaked garments, 
and his white face! He knew us not. We sent for 
the good Doctor Spezzo, who examined him, and who 
says he will never remember, never know his own 
name, never know anything!” 

The pitying tears sprang to Olla’s eyes. 

“ Have you written to his friends?” she asked. 

“He has no friends, signorina.” 

“What! no friends? And the other Englishman, 
who was he?” 

“ A great Inglese milord, signorina. This lad was 
his travelling companion—not valet, miladi, but his 
equal friend and companion, The milord’s name 
was Sir Tresolino! He paid generousiy to have this 
poor lad cared for. He left the good Doctor Spezzo’s 
fees, and money to buy the poor Inglese clothes. But 
tlre lad does not eat enough to satisfy yonder bird. I 
fear he will die!” 

“He does not know his own name!” murmured 
Olla. “Do you know it, signora?” 

“Yes, signorina. It is a strange name—Jasper 
Lowdair!” 

“Jasper Lowder!” repeated Olla. “ The name is 
humble enough. Yet he looks like some melancholy 
prince——” 

“* Does he not, signorina? Tomaso, my husband— 
his name ig Tomaso Vicini, and mine Teresa—thinks 
him far ndblor looking than his employer. But that 
is the way of the world. The other got the fortune 
and the rank, and this one had the beauty !” 

‘* Has he no father, no mother, no sweetheart, no 
kinsman, to look for his coming home ?” sighed Olla. 

“No, signorina ; and more, he has no home !” 

The utter desolation thus depicted made Olla turn 
to Tressilian and take in her little fair hand his own 
thin one. 

“* Poor—poor fellow!” she murmured. 

Tressilian gently caressed her hand, and softly re- 
peated his former address to her : 

“ Beautiful lady, don’t leave me!” 

‘*He has taken a fancy to you, signorina,” said 
Mrs. Vicini, not comprehending Guy’s words, which, 
as before, were uttered in English. ‘*He seems 
usually afraid of strangers. When one comes this 
way, he hides himself in the cottage. It is well we 
see so little company. As the doctor has given him 
up and comes no more, I thought it was time to appeal 
to Heaven. So, the other day, as he walks as wellas 
ever, and seems strong, I took him for a pilgrimage 
up the Mount Pellegrino and to the grotto of the holy 
Saint Rosalia, the patron saint of Palermo. But it did 
him no good. Perhaps, if he could but touch the holy 
relics of the saint, his reason might come back to 
him,” she added, thoughtfully. “ The worst of itis, 
signorina, the good doctor says that he may live till 
he gets gray!” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Olla. “It would be a hard 
fate to live so long, dependent upon strangers, far 
from his boyhood’s home. It seems to me still harder 
that there is no one to mourn for him! What com- 
pensations can there be in such a lot? If you please, 
Signora Vicini, I would like to come sometimes and 
cheer him, He seems to like me, and perhapal could 
brighten the gloom that hangs over hini. Perhaps I 
might even awaken a spark of intellect. I live in the 
Villa Bella Vista. Ab, you know it. I am an idle 
girl, given to strolls and sketching. If you would 
let me come to see your charge, I shall feel that [am 
doing some good in the world !” 

“To a lanatic!” whispered Mrs. Popley, in a sort 
of horror. 

“Tt is better to benefit even an animal than to go 
through the world hard and selfish,” said Olla, with 
a passionate earnestness. “It would make my life 
sweeter, nurse, if I were able to brighten the life of 
even a lunatic. Instead of brooding over my own 
troubles, I will forget my sorrows in working for 
others !” 

Her small dark face grew more tender and lovely 
as she thus resolved. Already her tender pity for 
Guy was taking the sting from her own griefs, 

“The poor Inglese seems to fancy you much,” said 
Mrs. Vicini, watching her charge with an affec- 
tionate look. “ It will do him good to see you often, 
signorina. If you will come, Iam sure Our Lady 
will bless you !” 

“I will come,” Olla promised, looking full into the 
earnest, sorrowing eyes of poor Guy, and blushing 
under his sad gaze, although he was “demented,” 
“Tt is my duty, as his countrywoman, to take an in- 
terest in him, Yes, I will come, signora,” 

She lingered a little longer, then turned to go. 

Guy followed, entreating her ina plaintive voice 
to stay with him. 





“La!” said Mrs. Popley, not whether to 
be pleased or scandalised. “The is dead in 
love with you, Miss Olla! What a queer adventure |” 

Mrs. Vicini drew her charge back, telling him that 
his visitor would come again. 

Olla descended the bluff slowly, and in silence. At 
its foot she paused, looking upward. 

Guy was standing om the rocks, his figure boldly 
outlined against the sky, his arms extended. Even 
through her tears, Olla fancied she:marked the wist- 
- expression of his face, and the yearning sadness 

his e 


yes. 

“TI am not especially romantic, or given 'to fancies, 
Nurse Popley,” said the girl, gravely, “ but I feel as 
if that poor young fellow up there were more to me 
than a stranger. I feel-as if his life and mine were 
to be strangely entangled.” 

With that grave expression of her delicately dark 
face, and with a strange preoceupation in her man- 
ner, Olia led the way homeward. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Some two days after leaving Palermo on the Mes- 
sageries Ir iales’ steamer, Jasper Lowder arrived 
at Marseilles. He had kept to his state-room during 
the voyage, and came out upon the deck only as the 
vessél neared her port: He was still suffering from 
the bruises cansed by his shipwreek. His face was 
pate, his blue eye restless. Onemight have thought 
that remorse was already preying omhis soul, but for 
the assured.coolness of his mauner, his quiet deci- 
sivn, bis lordly, humghty bearing. 

Unable to continue his journey without pause, he 
caused himself to be conveyed to the Grand Hotel 
Noailles, where he registered himself as Guy ‘T'res- 
silian, and was soon in possession of a room. 

“I may as well make myself comfortable here till 
to-morrow,” he said to himself. ‘Iam utterly ex- 
hausted. That shipwreck injured me more than I 

I shall not be myself under a week yet, 
and I do not intend to show myself at ‘Tressilian 
Court in this haggard condition. At the best I can- 
not make myself as handsome as poor Guy. It be- 
hoves me, then, to make the most of my appearance. 
How my bones ache!” 

He rang the bell and flung himself at full length 
upon @ high-backed sofa, utterly wearied. — 

A French waiter presently answered his summons, 

“A bottle of Bordeaux!” commanded Lowder, 
with the air of an emperor, “And you may bring 
me a lunch up here—anything!”” 

\ He tossed the waiter a five-franc silver ooin, which 
the fellow caught dexterously. 

“ Anything more, sir, my lord?” asked the waiter, 

“No—yes. bring me writing materials, That is 
all.” 

The waiter departed, soon with the 
writing materials and the bottle of Bordeaux. An- 
nouncing that the luncheon would speedily appear, 
he again withdrew. 

Lowder did not arise until his luncheon had been 
brought in and deposited upon the table. Then he 
got up and poured a glass of Bordeaux, draining it to 
the bottom, 

“Ah, that gives me new life!” he muttered. 
“ That will give me strength for the task before me! 
It is not a pleasant task to write the letters I have op 
hand!” 

He sat down and ate his luncheon. When he had 
concluded, he rang for the dishes to be removed. 

Once more alone, he wheeled a small table ands 
chair to the large French window, and proceeded to 
business, 

First of all, he took from one of his inner pockets 
Guy’s diary. It was bound in Russian leather, and 
had a brass clasp to which was attached a tiny pad- 
lock. A small key upon Guy’s watch-chain fitted 
this little lock. Lowder had often seen his young 
employer lock and unlock the diary, and now applied 
the key himself, and successfully. 

Guy’s diary, the record of his year of travel, which 
he had guarded sacredly from even Lowder’s eyes, 
now lay open before the usurper. 5 

Carefully studying every peculiarity of Tressilian’s 
penmanship, Lowder set about his task of writing to 
Sir Arthur Tressilian. 7 

His pen halted a little as he wrote the words “ My 
dear father,” and his countenance changed. He 
waited a little and continued, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of Sir Arthur's letter forwarded from Leghorn 
to liari, and going on to narrate the particulars 
of the journey in the felucca from Cagliari to Sicily. 
He described the storm which had overtaken him off 
the Sicilian coast, detailed the particulars of the ship- 
wreck, and declared that his “ poor friend, Jasper 
Lowder,” had received a terrible injury, which had 
resulted in complete idiocy. 

He had been obliged to leave him near Palermo. 
As for himself, he was sore and bruised and ill, and 
should continue his journey to Tressilian; Court by 
easy stages, and should doubtless arrive within ® 
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week. He would announce his coming by telegraph 
from Paris. 

To this carefully prepared effusion he appended 
the name he had stolen—“ Guy ‘Tressilian.” 

“I flatter myself that is well done,” said Lowder, 
when he had foliled, sealed and stamped his letter. 
“ Familiar as Iam with Guy’s peculiarly straightfor- 
ward signature, I could almost swear myself that 
this was his. This letter is disposed of. Now for 
the other.” 

“ The other,” it appeared, was more difficult. Some- 
thing of emotion came to Lowder’s face, and he arose 
and paced the room restlessly. 

“T sup it will kill her,” he muttered. ‘ Poor 
thing! But it is too late for retreat—and I would not 
turn back if I could!” 

Yet he walked to and fro, with an uneasy expres- 
sion on his fair face, and a gleam ef apprehension in 
his eyes. 

“Tt must be done!” he muttered at last. ‘“ Shall I 
throw away the fairest chance man ever had for a 
mere sentimentality? Not even a life shall stand be- 
tween me and my glittering prospects!” 

With a savage compression of his lips, he resumed 
his seat, and again carefully stud Guy ‘Tres- 
silian’s handwriting, wrote as follows: 

“ Marseilles, Nov. 15th, 1867. 

“Mrs. Hester Lowpser,—It is with the greatest 
anguish of mind that I write to you that Jasper Low- 
der is dead. He was lost at sea, on the coast of Sicily, 
on the night of the 12th of the present month. His 
body was not recovered. 

“The particulars of the terrible catastrophe are 
these: In his eapacity of friend and travelling com- 
panion, which he has filled for a year past, he accom- 
panied me upon a brief tour of Corsiea and Sardinia. 
We were at the Sardinian capital, when [ received a 
letter from my father, Sir Arthur Tressilian, which 
letter had already experienced a fortnight’s delay, 
owing to the uncertainty of my whereabouts, and had 
been at last forwarded from Leghorn. This letter 
commanded my immediate return to England. As a 
steamer was to sail from Palermo to this city at noon 
of the 18th, I decided to take passage in her, the 
more especially asa felucca was about to depart for 
Palermo, aod was ready to carry passengers. We 
procured passage in her, my friend and myself. 

“ The earlier part of our voyage was pleasant, To- 
wards night, one of the brief but frightful storms 
peculiar to this sea came up, and we were in danger. 
The eaptain and crew lost their presence of mind, 
and it became only too evident what might soon be 
our fate. 

“In this juncture, as if having some terrible pre- 
sentiment of the death that was soon to sweep him 
from me, Jasper Lowder said: 

“‘If anything happens to me, Tressilian, send 
news of my fate to Hester Lowder, Munich. I feel 
strangely gloomy. Do not forget my last words.’ 

“These were indeed his last words, for at that 
moment the storm culminated, the vessel went over 
on her side, and we were swept, captain, crew, and 
passengers, into the sea. 

“ A tittle later 1 was dashed, helpless and uncon- 
scious, upon the rocks. Some kind Sicilian fishermen 
came to my rescue and ministered to my wants. 
They searched the rocks and shores, but of the five 
who had been on the felucca’s deck an hour earlier, I 
alone was saved ! 

“Weak and illand bruised as I was, I could not 
remain near the scene of this frightful catastrophe. 
I procured conveyance to Palermo, and sailed in the 
Marseilles steamer. I arrived at this city scarcely 
én a since, I shall return immediately to Eng- 

and, 

“I do not know your relations to Jasper Lowder, 
but one thing I do know—you can scarcely mouru his 
loss more than I. He was my friend, my counter- 
part, for nature had made a strange resemblance be- 
tween us. I loved him as if he had been my brother. 
I grieve that I could not have given his poor relics 
Christian burial. The picture of his pale face lying 
among seaweeds under the cruelsea will haunt me to 
my dying day. 

“There is but one thing more to say. I have 
formed a theory that you were in some way depen- 
deut upon poor Jasper. I beg you to accept, in his 
name, the enclosed draft for one hundred pounds, 
and I also desire you to apply to me for help, should 
you ever need it, It willbe a relief to me to benefit 
any of poor Jasper’s friends. 

“To conclusion, I offer you my tenderest sym- 
pathy. Dear madam, you do not weep alone, 

“ Sincerely and sorrowfully yours, 
“Guy TRESSILIAN,” 

As he appended his stolen name to this precious 
epistle, Lowder drew a long breath of satisfaction, 
and exclaimed : 

“There! it’s done, and poor Guy Tressilian him- 
self could not have done the thing better. I flatter 
myself it has the ring of Guy’s generous, warm- 





hearted, open-handed style. How good it seems to 
be able to toss out a hundred pounds as if it. were a 
shilling! And while tie letter seems so honest and 
straightforward and specific, it doesn’t tell where the 
accident occurred, or in what portion of the blue and 
briny Mediterranean ‘the pale face is lying among 
seaweeds,’ That was a dash of the pathetic worthy 
of Guy himself. Well, one thing is certain, she is 
disposed of !” 

He folded the letter, enclosing it in an envelope, 
which he stamped. 

He then addressed it to “ Mrs. Hester Lowder, Mu- 
nich, Bavaria.” 

All his late remorse and anxiety seemed to have 
vanished, and he attired himself for the street, mut- 
tering : 

“So ends the last act in the life.of Jasper Lowder! 
My past is dead, and I have just placed the last stone 
upon its grave. I am now indeed Guy ‘T'ressilian!” 

He went out into the street, making his way to. a 
banker’s, where he purchased a draft payable to the 
order of “ Mrs. Hester Lowder.” Enclosing tis in 
the letter addressed to her, which he now sealed, he 
posted both the missives, then returning to his hotel. 

Again in his room, he gave himself up to the study 
of Tressilian’s diary. 

We have used the word advisedly. It was noidle, 
careless perusal he gave to the little volume, the 
edges of whose leaves were stained with sea-water. 
It was downright, earnest study. He began at the 
first page, whose inscription had been penned by Guy 
upon the day when the latter had set out upon his 
year’s travels. He found in its place the record of 
Guy’s meeting with him at Baden, and elsewhere 
allusions to Sir Arthur Tressilian, to pretty Blanche 
Irby, Sir Arthur’s ward, and to old family servants 
and neighbours, together with reminiscences of Tres- 
sillian Court and its inmates, 

It was a record such as only a man of simple, 
honest, straightforward nature and pure life could 
have written. Jasper Lowder was touched at the 


frequent kindly allusions te himself, and he said at 
last : 


“ Why couldn’t he have kept his intellect? If he 
were only himself, I should have no need to per- 
sonate him. He would have provided for me hand- 
somely, But now it is too late!” 

He renewed his study of the diary, committing 
portions to memory. Tiring of this occupation at 
last, he drew out the letters which Guy had care- 
fully treasured. Most of these had been written by 
Sir Arthur. A few only, delicate little missives, 
written in a delicate little hand, were signed simply 
“Blanche.” But neither the father’s nor the maiden’s 
letters were sacred from the gaze of the usurper. He 
studied them closely, and’soon acquired so thorough 
a knowledge of Tressilian Court and its inmates as 
to feel assured that he could sustaia his imposture 
without any danger of detection. 

*“ T could deceive old Argus himself, with his hun- 
dred eyes!” muttered Lowder, self-complacently. 
“ And I shall have only an unsuspecting, simple old 
baronet, and a still simpler country girl to deal with. 
Neither of them has seen the real Guy for five years. 
The task of deceiving them is easy enough, yet I 
will not undervalue the risk. I will be as guarded 
as if I were to face a legion of detectives.” 

He continued his study of the diary and letters, 
and examined Guy’s watch and trinkets minutely, 
they having been gifts from Sir Arthur. 

The next morning at half-past eleven he left Mar- 
seilles for Paris in the express train. He secured a 
first-class compartment to himself for most of the 
distance, having bestowed a liberal. gratuity on the 


uard, 
P He arrived in Paris the following morning at about 
seven o'clock, and drove to the Hotel Bristol, in the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

He breakfasted, and soon afterwards called in the 
services of a barber, by whom his hair and beard 
were trimmed, in accordance with his directions, into 
the exact semblance of poor Guy’s. . 

Having exchanged his full beard for a drooping, 
graceful moustache, his likeness to his late employer 
was greatly increased. Wellsatisfied with the effect 
of his movement, Lowder sauntered out into the 
streets. 

His first visit was to a tailor, to whom he gave a 
somewhat extensive order. He then boldly pro- 
ceeded to an English banking office in the Rue de la 
Paix, where he presented one of Guy’s letters of 
credit, with apparent proofs that he was their legi- 
timate owner. 

The letter was cashed without demur, and Lowder 
resumed his shopping expedition with ill-repressed 
exultation. 

We will not dwell upon the particulars of his 
movements for the next day or two. 

It is enough to say that he had a luxurious taste, 
and that he gave it full rein for the first time in his 
life. He bought for himself under-garments of the 





finest linen, delicately tinted kid gloves, fine per- 
fumeries, a silver-fitted dressing-case, and many other 
articles he deemed necessary to his new station. 

Remembering that he had heard Guy say that his 
father had a passion for rare old books, he bought a 
small collection to present to Sir Arthur. 

And, desirous of ingratiating himself with the fair, 
golden-haired Blanche, he bought, in one of the best 
shops in the Rue de la Paix, a pearl necklace, con- 
sisting of a triple string of oriental pearls of milk- 
white colour and rare lustre, united with a diamond 
clasp. This gift, added to a present Guy had already 
purchased which Lowderhad in his possession, would, 
the impostor thought, constitute all that would be 
expected of Sir Arthur’s son. 

“I believe Guy meant to buy some other trampery 
for servants, or some one,” thought Lowder, when he 
had made these purchases. “But these must do. 
‘That hundred-pound draft and these pearls have ex- 
hausted my purse. I have but twenty pounds left. 
2 is time for me tomeke my appearance at Tressilian 

ourt.” 

He telegraphed to Sir Arthur the date of his pro- 

le arrival, and on the third day after his entry 
into Paris, set out on the last stage of his journey to 
England and the scene of his expected triumphs. 
(To be continued.) 








LIGHT AND HEAT, 

Tue unhappy ghost of caloric, which one might 
have hoped that Rumford, Davy, Tyndall, and 
others had finally laid at rest, has been recently 
again revived. It has been asserted that the sun’s 
rays have no power to melt ice in vacuo when con- 
centrated by a burning-glass. I should be glad to 
know on what authority this statement is made: 
There is no record of any such experiment in any 
book on the subject I have ever seen. If the ex- 
periment has been made, minute details would be 
of the greatest interest, and are.in fact necessary 
before one could accept so remarkable a statement. 
Has the experiment been tried with a delicate ther- 
mometer instead of ice? Supposing the fact to be 
true, we are at once met by the difficulty that we 
must then believe solar heat to be quite different 
from terrestrial heat, for it has over and over again 
been proved that terrestrial heat can traverse a 
vacuum. 

To show those of readers who still believe 
in calorie and its inability to traverse a vacuum, 
the difficulties they have to oxplain, it may be worth 
while quoting a passage from Tyndall on “ Heat :”” 

“If it (a hot copper ball) were placod in vacuo 
it would still cool. Rumford contrived to hang a 
small thermometer by a single fibre of silk in the 
middle of a glass globe exhausted by means of mer- ° 
cury, and he found that the calorific rays passed to 
and fro across the vacuum; thus proving that the 
transmission of the heat was independent of the 
air. Davy, with an apparatus which I have here 
before me, showed that the heat rays from the 
electric light passed freely through an air-pump 


vacuum.” 
fully repeated the ex- 





The professor then 

riment in the presence of his audience. In Tyn- 

ll’s classic experiments on the absorption of heat 
by vapours and gases, he takes as his unit of com- 
parison the amount of heat which passes through 
a perfectly exhausted cylinder; the source of heat 
being a cube of hot water. 

I will conclude with a passage from the best 
French work on physies—Jamin’s “‘ Cours de Phy- 
sique ”’ :— 

* Taking any determinate direction in the mixed 
spectrum, it is found experimentally to contain both 
a luminous ray and a concomitant calorific ray; 
they cannot ever be separated one from the other, 
and every action which diminishes the one dimi- 
nishes the other equally. ‘he theory of heat con- 
sists in supposing that the vibrations of ether which 
are less rapid and less refrangible produce heat 
without affecting the eye, and form the dark heat 
spectrum ; that at a certain limit of rapidity of 
oscillation they begin to affect the retina without 
ceasing to heat the bodies which receive them, and 
that then more and more rapid vibrations produce 
all the colours from red to violet and all the corre- 
sponding kinds of heat. According to this hypo- 
thesis there would, therefore, be, in one and the 
same direction of refraction, but one single vibra- 
tory movement; but it would have two properties 
pa | would produce two effects; the property and 
the effect of light and the property and effect of 
heat. Consequently, it is perfectly clear that one 
will never be able to separate the two effects from 
one another, and that every action which weakens 
the vibration will weaken at the same time and to 
an equal extent the heat and the light which it pro- 
duces.’ 

It remains for objectors to disprove this state- 
ment, and to show how the luminous solar rays can 
be concentrated on ice without at the same time 
producing any thermal effect. J. G. G. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. F. (Bradford).—The date of the last Monday in the 
month of November, 1859, is the twenty-eighth 

G. E. H. (Peterborough).—‘* Burnell on Hydraulic En. 
gineering” is a good work, The price is three shillings, 

R. H.—Your question was duly answered in these co- 
lumns. It is not our custom to reply through the post- 
office. 

Fravisix H.—There is a new German dictionary just 
published in two small volumes, price eighteen-pence 


Lavenine Netiy.—After the reply to your response 
has appeared you should again communicate with ‘the 
editor. 


J.3.3—We have read your “Lament,” which you 
describe as poetical, and we cannot advise you to perse- 
vere. We have fuiled to discern one redeeming line. 

D. B. W.—A music-seller in your city could procure 
the song for you for eighteen-pence. To order it of him 
is the best and cheapest method you can adopt. 

KE. J. W.—The third of a moiety is one-sixth of the 
whole. The half of a third of a moiety is one-twelfth of 
the whole, and the above third and half-third added to- 
gether are one-fourth of the whole. 

Lou1z.—1. Smallpox marks which remain after the pa- 
tient has become convalescentare usually ineradicable, 
There can, however, be no objection to the continued use 
of the glycerine. 2, Your handwriting is tolerable. 

Curisux.—The property must be divided equally 
among the sisters and brother of deceased, that is, 
among those of his own blood. None of the relations by 
marriage has, under the circumstances, any claim, 

Weaxr.—The return of the brigade is very remote. 
Probably it will remain on the foreign station for ten 
years longer; though, of course, unforeseen circum- 
stances might modify its stay. 

James R. (Barnard Castle).—Your newsagent could 

in the missing steel-plate engraving for you from 
London, upon a proper representation of the facts of the 
base. 

Watter G.—You have certainly succeeded in impart- 
mg to your verses a character consistent with the title 
which they bear. The gloom, indeed, is so thick that an 
effect is created by the sacrifice of intelligibility. This 
wa grave fault, which should be remedied in any new at- 
tempt you may think pruper to make, 

Emity.—The term “Chiaroscuro” pertains to the art 
of painting. It sometimes signifies a design of two 
solours merely, or a design in which one colour only is 
ased but which is shaded with brown and lighted up 
With white. It is applied generally to the art of distri- 
sating to advantage the lights and shadows both with 
tespect to relief and effect. 

C. 8. B.—A cyclopmdia would be of some assistance to 
you iu your search after thé knowledge of all the arts 
and sciences. But the thorough knowledge you speak of 
tan only be obtained from new treatises and practical 
pe Such an acquisition is beyond the powers of a 
tingle individual. Your life will be too short to obtain 
s thorough knowledge of all the arts and sciences. Such 
nformation is not contained in any one book. 

Sam WeLLEE.—There is no advantage to be gained by 
cutting a magpie’s tongue ; on the contrary, such a piece 
of cruelty might result in the bird’s death. The notion 
that such an operation will cause the bird to talk is a 
popular error. The magpie is one of the tribe of mocking- 
virds, and willimitate the sounds it is accustomed to 
near. If you assiduously repeat a simple phrase in its 
sar, it will soon give utterance to a similar sound, 

E. H.—The modein which English fur-dressers usually 

pare rabbit-skins from the raw state, so as to make 
em fit for use,is os follows. They trample them in 
closed tubs with a little salt butter, turning them over 
and over for several hours. The skins are thus made 
soft and pliable. Then they are rubbed on the flesh side 
over a blunt iron, in order to remove lvose pieces of in- 
teguments ami to reduce the substance. The skin is 
then rendered glossy aud cleansed from grease by being 
pled in mahogany sawdust, being beaten out and 
trampled again several times. 

Amanpa.—The present age is made of too stern stuff to 
warrant any belief in the revival of such an occupation. 
Gallants, of course, abound in times of prosperity and 
gaiety, but that each lady of fashion should have her 
awa especial dangler, or eicisbeo, as you correctly term 
him, isa custom which will not now be favourably re- 

ed. ‘The cicisbeo was an individual who was attached 
a married woman of fashion. It was his duty to attend 
apon her everywhere, and to demonstrate that he was 





her most devoted admirer. His office has been vindi- 
cated and condemned by writers holding opposite views. 

A Susscrrsrr—l. The heir of Charles X., the last 
French king of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, 
who was deposed in 1830, is Henry, Duke de Bordeaux, 
sometimes called the Count de Chambord. — He was born 
in 1820. 2. The male descendants of L peng, 8 of 
Orleans, now living, are his ——— and heir, the ount 
de Paris, and his sons, the Prince de Joinville and the 
Duke d'Aumale. 3. You would receive plenty of answers 
to an advertisement for a native French tutor were you 
to advertise in the daily newspapers, but you could not 
make much progress in a week or two. 4. Try Nugent ‘8 
‘French Dictionary” and a small ‘‘ German Dictionary 
recently published by Warne and Co. 

B. F. A.—The experience of mankind is in favour of the 
importance of training, and it will, therefore, be very in- 
judicious of you to disregard such a verdict. Sometimes 
a brilliant flash of genius illuminates and astonishes the 
world, leadin yormcne to rely too exclusively on natural 
gifts. Dazzled y the brilliancy, they give themselves no 
trouble to inquire of the antec ts of the individual 
from whom it emanated, nor, geatone. do they watch the 
subsequent phenomena. In the t instance, the la- 
borious and careful study which has been passed through 
may escaps notice; in the second, attention is not paid 
to ulterior performances, and thus no data exist to de- 
cide whether first impressions are confirmed, or whether 
the non-existence or the peculiarity of after-deeds pro- 
nounces what was considered to be wonderful as a mere 
flash in the pan. Labour is required to strengthen, to 
enlarge, and to render accurate and serviceable natural 

owers. You should not negleet the beaten track; en- 

iven it as much as you are able by any bright or original 
thoughts which you may have at com:.and, but the road 
must be plodded and beaten also by you. 


WINTER, 


Rests a silent sadness 
Round us everywhere, 
Floats no note of gladness 

On the winter air. 


Clouded skies are weeping 
O’er the yellow grass, 
Chilling winds are sweeping 
Dead leaves as they pass. 
Little birds are lonely 
On the leafless trees, 
Giving sad notes only, 
To the sighing breeze, 


In the winter's chambers 
Faded flowers sleep, 

And the breeze that wanders 
Vigils o’er them keep, 

We recall their gladness 
With a fond delight, 

Yet we think with sadness 
Of their faded light. 


Like the flowers sleeping 
In the heart are they, 
Think we on them, weeping, 
Through the winter day. W. B. M. 


Jutta, eighteen, tall, with brown hair and eyes. Re- 
spondents must be young, tall, and good tempered. 

Sxysal. Jack, twenty-thrée, short, dark, good looking, 
and affectionate. Respondent must be dark. 

Tuos. J., twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark, good looking, af- 
fectionate, and in the Navy. Respondent must be Sark 

Henry F., twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., dark curly hair, good 
tempered, affectionate, and fond of music. Respondent 
must have a similar complexion. 

Bexar, twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., dark complexion, dark 
hair, whiskers, and moustache, and in the Navy. Respon- 
dent must be dark, 

Buacx Suytu, thirty, tall, dark, good looking, loving, 
yo Rae the Navy. Respondent's complexion must be 


A. G., nineteen, good looking, lively, domesticated, and 
fond of musicand home. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
fond of home, and affectionate. 

Aynix 8., twenty-three, tall, dark hair and eyes, lov- 
ing, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
in a good busiuess, and about the same age. 

Liny, seventeen, tall, golden hair, blue eyes, loving, 
lively, and would make a good wife. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, and good tempered; a sailor preferred. 

LawYeEr’s CLERK, eighteen, tall, dark, considered good 
looking, and will have money when ofage. Respondent 
must be very fair, pretty, and fond of home, 

Moss Rosx, nineteen, petite, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
good tempered, and affectionate. Respondent must bea 
good height, good tem) ered, and fond of home ; a trades- 
man prefered, 

CorxisH LasstZ, twenty-three, 5ft. 4}in., dark brown 
hair, light blue eyes, and fond of home. Respondent 
must be a farmer or tradesman, of good aud steady 
habits. 

M. R., twenty, 5ft. 5in., very fair, light blue eyes, nut 
brown hair, fond of music and dancing, and has a good 
income. Bespondent must be tall, dark, handsome, and 
not more than twenty-five years of age. 

Ciara and Berrua.— Clara,” twenty-two, very tall, a 
brunette, and genteel. “ Bertha,” twenty-one, medium 
height, fair, and domesticated. Respondents must be 
fair, and in a good way of business, 

Lottizg and Anva.—* Lottie,” twenty-one, medium 
height, y eyes, dark complexion, and fond of a quiet 
life. “ Anna,”’ twenty, medium height, dark brown hair, 
fresh complexion, good tempered, anit domesticated. Be- 
spondents must be tall ond good looking. 

Exiza and Auice.—“ Eliza,” twenty-four, fair hair, and 
blue eyes. “ Alice,” nineteen, dark hair, and blue eyes. 
Both domesticated, musical, and fond of home. Re- 
coaunente should be in business, of good appearance, and 

oving. 


Avrora B., eighteen, 5it. 2in., good figure, thick, long 





auburn hair, a small aquiline nose, well-shaped mouth, 
even white teeth, large dark "|< long eyelashes, a 
bright clear complexion, and s: » well-shaped hands 
and feet. nr gens must be a very fair gentleman, 
about twenty- > 

E. G., twenty-four, tall, dark, handsome, with an in. 
come of alittle over 300/.a year, would like to corre- 
spond with a i lady with a view to matrimony. She 
must be good looking and educated; money no object. 

Youne Vanauarp, twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dark hair, blue 
eyes, in the Navy, and has a few pounds in the bank, 


‘Respondent must be good looking, fond of home, and 


tempered ; one who likes a Scotsman preferred. 

Viotet and Liny:—* Vi ”” tall, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, accomplished. “ Lily,” 
fair, lively, poe wane bese domesticated. Respon- 
dents must be of medium height, fair, and in receipt of 
a good salary. 

Jews. Brock, twenty, 5ft. 6in., black hair and eyes, 
rather dark through being in foreign climes, in the Navy, 
and has alittle money. ndent must be good look. 
ing, fond of home, about the same age, and love a sailor 
from the bottom of her heart. 


Cuartiz W. would like to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen with a view to matrimony. He is 
twenty, 5ft. 10in. in height, and will come into a con- 
siderable amount of property on attaining the age of 
twenty-one, 

AsTroLoerr, twenty-five, light complexion, tem- 

red, with an income of 1501. a year. Respondent must 
genteel, well educated, amiable, loving, with , 
lustrous eyes, well-formed ears, and shapely white hands, 
loving disposition, able to cook a dinner, a Catholic pre- 
ferr 

Saran C., medium height, thirty-two, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, good tempered, fond of home, and has.a small in- 
come. Respondent must be good looking, dark, in a 
good position, and well able to keep a wife; about the 
same age preferred, 

P. and J. (seamen in the Navy).—‘ P.,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 2in., auburn hair, hazel MoE very fond of sing- 
ing. “J.,” twenty, 5ft. 6in., light brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and fond of dancing. Respondents must be of a 
similar age, and domesticated. 

Rosgerio and Joun Quarter Bock (seamen in the 
Navy).—*‘Roserio,” twenty-one, medium height, fair 
complexion, and light hair. “John Quarter Block,” 
twenty, medium height, light complexion, and dark hair, 
he: nis must loving, domesticated, and fond of 

ors. 

Susiz and Er1ta.—“ Susie,” twenty, petite, blue eyes, 
brown hair, fair complexion, loving, and domesticated. 
“Ella,” twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, loving, and cheerful. Respondents 
must be tall, fair, not under twenty-six, loving, and fond 
of home, Would prefer two friends, respectable me 
chanics. 

ComMuNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Aycnor Jack is responded to by—" Hetty,” sixteen, 
petie, dark eyes. thick warm brown hair, and a merry dis- 
position ;—** Dina,” seventeen, tall, pretty, loving, do 
mosticated, and could love a sailor faithfully, 

L. F. by—“* K. D.,” tall, young, pretty, and a Londoner. 

H. C. C. by—“* C. C. H.,” seventeen, hair and eyes, 
amiable, and affectionate. Would like ‘H.C. C.’s”’ carte: 

LongLy Magers by—“ J. 8. B.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., 
light hair, blue eyes, fond of home, and a tradesman. 

At¥ by—‘ Fanny,” seventeen, short, pretty, fair, 
brown eyes, and nice teeth. Wishes for his carte. 

Janz by—"J.C. M.,” twenty-one, 5ft, 7in., dark eyes 
aud complexion, and ve temper 

BIL. |. ete eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
and good tempe: 

H. C. C. by—“ Amy,” tall, very tay Seng lively dis- 
ome a ; —* Mabel,” petiie, rather dark, loving, and 

eerful. 

Ariee Turret by—“ Isa,” seventeen, a merry-hearted 
loving girl, brown curly hair, and fair complexion ; would 
like to exchange cartes, 

Nerriz S. by—‘“ A. Cameronian,” tall, dark, fond of 
home, and a great admirer of the points of beauty—es- 
pecially of “very small ds and feet ’—claimed by 
“ Nettie S.” in No. 401; wishes to exchange cartes. __ 

Captain S. by—“‘ Isa,” eighteen, 5ft. 2in., brown hair 
and eyes, good looking, tg amiable ;—* Jessa- 
mine,” eighteen, 5ft. 3}in., k blue eyes, pretty, and 
foud of home and music ; and—“ Bella St. Clair,” medium 
heigh, net particularly ugly, nor dull of comprehension. 

Lucr by—‘* Chemist,” twenty-two, tall, dark, good 
looking, in business on his own account, and fond of 
home ;—“R. K.,” nineteen, tall, dark, loving, fond of 
home, has a slight moustache, and is in a good trade; 
and—“ E. M.," twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., good looking, and in 
good circumstances. 

G. E. M. writes for the carte of “ Florence.” 

SHURNKRAZADE’S Communication is too indefinite. 


rae Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 


Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and-Eightpence. 


Tur Loxpow Reaper, 


*,* Now Ready, Vou, XV. of Tum Lonpow Reape2, 
Price 48. 6d. 

Also, the TitLw and Impex to Vor. XV. Price Ons 
Pxexyr. 


NOTICE.—Part 93, for Fesnvary, Now Ready, price 
7d., containing Steel Plate Engraving, coloured by hand, 
of the latest Fashions, with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for February. 


N.B.—Correspon DENTS MUST ADDR##SS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epirog or “Tus Loxvpoy Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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BERTHA, NECKTIE, CRAVAT 
END IN TATTING, RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY, 
&e., &c. 


BertuA.—No. 1. 


BERTHA.—No. 1. 
Tn1s bertha is made of net, trimmed with lace, 
blue satin ribbon, and insertion. A 
bow of blue satin in front. 


NECKTIE.—No. 2. 
Tus charming litile necktie is of 
green silk, trimmed with point lace 
and green fringe. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 
Nos. 3 & 5. 
Tus Russian embroidery is suit- 


able for cloth or silk trimming for 
hoods or tippets. The cordon braid 


employed in the work may contrast 
or harmonise with the material it 
embroiders. 


CRAVAT END IN TATTING. 
No. 4 


Tuts looks very handsome when 
worked with cotton, — 

Commence in the centre, * 5 dbk, 
1 purl, 1 dbk, 1 purl, 1 dbk, 1 purl, 1 
abk, 1 purl, 1 dbk, 1 purl, 1 dbk, 1 purl, 
5 dbk; draw the loop up. Leavea 
small piece of thread. Repeat from 
#, joining each loop as you go on, 
making 14 loops. The next are the 
small stars: 7 dbk, 1 purl, *.1 dbk,1 
purl, do this 5 times more, 7 dbk; 
draw the loop up and join the stars to 
the small loops in the centre. 

Commence again close to the loop ; 
make 3 more loops the same as the 
last, which forms the star ; there are 
ten stars altogether. 

Commence the next round in inser- 


Emuroiwery.—No. 3. 


tion; it is done the same asthe centre. Join it to 
the stars as you go on. 

The last round is of stars the same as the second. 
The neck part is double insertion with stars all 
round. The pattern is so clear that it can be worked 


ee it. The finer the cotton the more handsome it 
OOKS. 





KNITTED GARMENTS. 

A prgssy little jacket for children is called the 
Spaulet jacket. ‘he body of the garment is of 
white or chinchilla wool in Afghan stitch, while 
the collar, epaulets, and border are of shaded blue 
orerimson. The back is slashed to the waist, and 
* cord and tassels draw it to the figure at the 
Waist. The prettiest sacques for babies are knitted 


basques of white zephyr shaped to cling to wee, 
plump figures, for children under three years of 
age. The prettiest evening hood for ladies to wear 
to parties is the Nilsson. It is quite warm, yet too 
soft and light to disarrange elaborately dressed hair. 
The heavy Alaska hood for old ladies and for travel- 
ling has a chinchilla centre, with wide turned-over 
fold in front of scarlet or blue or purple. Fanciful 
little tippets and boas of zephyr are crochetted for 
children. Pretty scarfs in shell stitch, white with 
pink or blue centres, are for little girls ; also zephyr 
neck-ties knitted double and round like a boa, Gen- 





tlemen wear chinchilla scarfs with embroidered bor- 
ders in dark purple and crimson shades. 


EMBROIDERY. 
THE wool embrvidery on canvas, in which our 
grandmothers excelled, is the fashionable employ- 
ment for dainty fingers at the present day. As it is 


the background by simple cross stitches of wool of a 
single colour. Fancifully shaped catch-alls, or wall 
pockets, for letters and other small articles, are made 








no longer the fashion to have stereotyped sets of fur- 


Cravat Env 1x Tattinc.—No, 4. 


niture, each piece in a room the counterpart of that 
snext it, but, instead, variety is preferred, with scarcely 
any two articles alike, ladies of taste and ingenuity 
employ their leisure in embroidering covers for dif- 
ferent articles. An odd chair, a lounge, sofa cush- 
ions, rugs, footstools, a table or piano cover, embroi- 
dered by the lady of the house, isto be found in 
almost every home. ‘T'o complete the stripes for the 
back of a folding chair, and an elaborate piece for 
the seat, seems to be the ambition of almost every 
young lady. During the holidays these chairs and 
camp-stools were the favourite gift to bachelor bro- 
thers, friends, and lovers. Some were ornamented 
with heads of animals, hunting scenes, or battle 
pieces, while for smokers, cigars, pipes, and tobacco 
jars were wrought on the canvas. The back of the | 
chair is usually in three stripes, a different spray of | 
flowers ip each, or else the monogram of the owner 
is in the centre, with a wreath of foliage around it. 
Most of this work, that looks so difficult, is very 
easy, as the eomplicated shading, and, indeed, all the 
intricate design, is done by experts before it is offered 








for sale. The lady who purchases it mercly fills out 


Necktie.—No, 2. 


of black walnut, and have an embroi- 
dered piece in front; brackets for 
vases and stationery are draped with 
needleworked cloth ; clamber racks 
for hats or an over-coat are embroi- 
dered in the centre, back of the pegss; 
willow baskets are ornamented in 
the same way; the backs of hair 
brushes, straps for a travelling shawl 
or waterproof, small picture frames, 
tiny easels, travelling satchels, and a 
multitude of such small articles are 
decorated with this gay work. 

Perforated morocco and perforated 
board, either tinsel or silver, are used 
for making many pretty toilette arti- 
cles, and embroidered in bright co- 
lours. There are cornucopias for 
shaving papers, tapers, or loose hair; 
match safes, photograph frames, and 
boxes for gloves. The holes in this 
board are very large, hence the de- 
signs are easily wrought, and the 
labour is not injurious to the eyes, as 
it was when very five perforations 
were used. 


BRAIDING. 

TALKING of embroidery reminds 
us that braiding Las proved to be ex- 
ceedingly popular for trimming 
dresses this winter. The designs are 
made to imitate passementerie, and 
are thick and heavy, being filled in 


EmpromwrEry.—No. 5. 


almost as closelyas embroidery. Plain soutache and 
the feather-edged braids are both used. The braid 
must match the colour of the garment. Two colours 
mingled in the braid, or one colour in contrast with 
the material, should not be used, except for fanciful 
jackets for the house, or for children’s clothes, and 
these have either black or white, or any solid colour. 
The handsomest velvet cloaks of the winter have 
elaborate designs of fern or palm leaves braided above 
lace. Dark cloth and cashmere suits have theslashed 


| paletot and upper skirt braided to match. These are 


worn over silk skirts, or else over a cloth skirt, made 
plain, or perhaps the whole garment is edged with 
fur. Black cashmere suits richly braided are in es- 
pecial favour. The vest and cuffs, or the Maria 
Theresa collar of such suits, are almost covcred with 
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braid. Some house jackets of white, scarlet, or blue 
cloth or flannel are braided all over, or are chain 
stitched with the sewing-machine in a braiding pat- 
tern. 


PerrRoLEumM has been discovered at Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and the discovery has created quite & 


furore. A company which had been boring at Lake 


Ainslie “struck oil” on Dec. 9th, at a depth of 
560ft., and the oil is still flowing. In consequence 
of this discovery several new companies have been 
started to prosecute the industry, and large tracts 
of land have been leased for-the purpose. The pe- 
troleum is said to be of high quality. ' 
Tue Suez Canat.— The following mercantile 
steamers have called at Malta to coal on their way 
to and from India, vid the Suez Canal: The “ Or- 
lando,”’ 1,104 tons, on the 3lst Dec., ten days from 
Lendon, with a general cargo for Port Said, Bom- 
bay, &c.; the “ Crosby,” 1,117 tons, on the Ist Jan., 
thirty-six days from Calcutta, ten from Suez, and 
six from Port Said, for London ; the ‘“‘North Tyne,” 
754 tons, on the same day, twenty-six days from 
Bombay, six from Port Said, with cotton, for Liver- 


O01. 

° New MaTERIAL FoR Parer.—A saving is about 
to be effected in ropemaking at the Chatham dock- 
yard by turning to profitable account the refuse 
from the hemp. Some 5 per cent. of the hemp used 
in the ropery at Chatham dockyard became useless 
by its conversion into dust and refuse in the course 
of manufacture; and the consumption of hemp an- 
nually in Chatham yard is 1,100 to 1,200 tons. This 
refuse has hitherto, as useless, been burnt; but it 
is understood that an offer has been made to, and 
accepted by, the authorities to purchase this refuse 
at 11l. per ton, it having been found that it can be 
used in the manufacture of paper. 

Post-orrice Mongy Orpers.—A contemporary 
has suggested that Mr. Monsell should commence 
his tenure of office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand by re- 
ducing the charges for sending post-office orders. 
If the new Postmaster-General would act upon this 
suggestion, his administration would be signalised 
by the grant of an immense boon to the public. A 
person who is sufficiently well off to keep a banking 
account can write a cheque, and thus transmit any 
sum of money he likes to any part of the kingdom, 
the only charge being the Inland Revenue stamp. 
But a poor man who wishes to send away a sove- 
reign must either register his letter or pay 3d. for 
a post-oflice order, and should he send more than 2. 
he is charged 6d. Now this is placing him at a 
great disadvantage when compared with the rich 
man, and we should like to see a movement made 
that would bring the two on terms of greater 
equality. I* the suggestion to give the public post- 
office orders at the rate of a penny a ll. were 
adopted, we believe the department would even 
then profit by the transaction, while the advantage 
to the public would be immense. 

STamMps ON ForrigN Sxecurities.—The Stock 
Exchange complains of the new charge on certain 
foreign securities made by the Stamps Consolida- 
tion Act. That grievance is the scale of the stamp 
duty on foreign securities. The rate is 2s. 6d. per 
cent., but the lowest charge is 8d. for each bond 
under 25/, and as there are many foreign bonds of 
‘2UL., these become liable to a stamp duty of 3s. 4d. 
percent. The tax is therefore an unequal one toan 
extent quite appreciable in Stock Exchange deal- 
ings; and it would be very simple to remedy this 
grievance by making the scale begin at 6d. for 201. 
instead of at 8d. for 251. 

Amonasr the unknown curiosities in the British 
Museum are some cases bequeathed by Francis 
Douce, the well-known literary antiquary, on the 
condition that they are not to be opened till the 
y ar 1900. No one, we believe, is aware of their 
contents. Some assert that they contain masses 
of scandal respecting his literary contemporaries ; 
but, from what is known of Douce’s character, we do 
not believe that he was base and silly enough to 
wish to preserve mischievous gossip for the reading 
of posterity. Others say that the bequest is re- 
stricted to the unpublished results of h'; extensive 
researches. We submit thatthe trustees would do 
well to consider whether the limited spare room in 
the Museum should be permitted to be encroached 
upon in this fashion. 

WITNESSES TO CHARACTER.—What is the object 
of calling witnesses to the character of the de- 
fendant in a criminal prosecution? Simply to show 
in a case of substantial doubt the improbability of 
the particular person committing the offence 
charged. Now, where the accused has no recognised 
status in life, but comes before the court as one of 
the million, it is of the utmost consequence to 
prove that he is not a vagabond, a returned con- 
vict, or one of those who have been aptly classed 
among les existences problématiques, and that he has 
occupied a fixed place of residence and had visible 
means of livelihood for a period of years. But if 
the accused belongs to a profession, the entrance to 


which is really barred against mere adventurers» 
and men of evil antecedents, witnesees to character 
must be superfluous. Any one would be strack with 
the absurdity of testimony to the character of a 
Cabinet Minister or of a judge, and the same prin- 


. Thus, in the unfortunate case of A. H. W. 
Lamb, when we -_ men of exalted ramiien alle’ 
to speak of their long acquaintance wi an 
his family, we are unable to see how this evidence 
ought in the slightest degree to affect the verdict. 
But we can understand that it may have a powerful 
influence upon the mind of the judge in awarding 
punishment. For the natural reflection is, that a 
man whose education and position enabled him to 
associate with men of the highest stamp in morality, 
is guilty in a degree ja mer to the opportu- 
nities afforded to him of learning to follow what is 
right and eschew what is wrong. 

EXPLANATION OF THES PHENOMENON OF THB 
InpIAN SummeR.—This short, brilliant season, 
which, in Canada, precedes the setting in of the 
winter, is capable of simple philosophical explana- 
tion. It is often warm, almost always hazy, with a 
reddish solar beam, and very ing clondiness. It 
nearly always follows a few weeks of weather pro- 
phetic of wild winter, and it always immediately 
ushers in with it cold storms of hail, rain, or snow, 
and then the weather is generally settled until 
spring. Its causes are these :—About the end of 
August ice begins to form along the coasts of 
the Polar Ocean, and so proceeds by gradual, steady 
congelation to the south. Now, the reverse of the 
process is a thaw; when ice becomes water, it must 
imbibe or absorb heat, or it cannot thaw; the heat 
thus absorbed is taken from the air, chilling that 
and retarding the spring—so, on the contrary, when 
water freezes or becomes ice, it gives out the heat 
that kept it fluid, and the air receives it, giving it 
unnatural warmth, and affecting the clouds, ete., 
formed in it. This process of giving out calorio, or 
heat, proceeds from the Pole southwards, until it 
passes over Canada, and is lost in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The hazy or jar condition of the at- 
mosphere is increased by the ceaseless formation 
and dissipation of small vesicles of vapour meeting 
the vision in every direction. The crust of the earth 
shares in the descent of the temperature, while the 
freer air is subject to natural fluctuations, which re- 
store its balance and carry away its warmth. The 
ruby or strong red rays of the sun reach us greatly 
refracted, and the landscape stands mantiled in the 
strange, hazy, beautiful effulgence. The declining 
sun, unable to sustain the Indian summer, departs 
every moment more and more south, and sees the 
vigorous winter steadily ap 
all before it. Then the inhabitant hears the unmis- 
takable roar of that blast which changes the green 
livery of summer fora mantle of snow. The only 
reason why the Indian summer is not known in 
Britain is the sea. Russia and Siberia have their 
Indian summer as well as Canada, and as well de- 
fined, too. The causes are the same, and so are the 
explanations. The time is coming when the Indian 
summer will not reach the latitude of Montreal. 
The clearing of the forests, and the continual 
drainage of the land, will utterly change the climate. 
By the labours of the American as well as of the 
Canadian pioneers, that day will be hastened, and 
the last of this generation will hardly have disap- 
peared when their children shall gather, in the 
County of Prescott, the roses of a bright Marchand 
of a tender April. Then the glories of the Indian 
summer Will have for ever ceased. - 








FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Tue future armament of our field artillery was 
the subject of a highly interesting lecture at the 
Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, last week, 
there being about 250 officers present. The lecture 
was given by Lieutenant C. Jones, Royal Artillery, 
Instructor Royal Gun Factories, Royal. Arsenal, an 
officer of high attainments. 

He glanced briefly at the muzzle-loading v. 
breech-loading controversy as having been practi- 
cally decided in favour of the former, and next ad- 
dressed himself to the question of metal. Bronze, 
though adopted as the field gun for India, where 
the natives had made only bronze guns for genera- 
tions past, and where other materials were difficult 
to obtain, had been proved by recent experiments 
quite unserviceable, the gases generated in the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder having lacerated the bore in 
running over the shot, and the rifled projectile 
having disregarded the grooves in the too soft metal 
and cut out a system of rifling for themselves. 
Steel by itself was too brittle, being liable to burst 
at any moment without warning, as one of the 
Prussian 9-pounders did on service in 1866, a con- 
tingency which had induced even Krupp to.abandon 
homogeneous steel, though he still built up his guns 
| of the same metal in coils. With the exception of 
the 7-pounder mountain howitzer, known as the 
Abyssinian gun, with which they only fired small 





proach, bearing down | of 





charges, England had no steel , for ine 
unsafe per cen shake the condone ) nf the nnd 
iaresae teen toeativaimanan 

rought iron alone di possess necesea; 
hardness for the interior of the barrel, but a steal 


ciple must hold with regard to a member of the | barrel 


guns was economy, 
most as much as new, but the saving 
sand pounds would surely not call for the conver. 
= our fen = spn when re have “ the 
appliances ready for constructing the present ser. 
vice guns up to thirty-five tons in weight. 

The lecturer contended that in the material and 


best in the world, and that there w 
reason why they should give up this advantage and 
revert to a system which was confessedly imperfect. 
For the same reason, however, that a 
to give the infantry the Martini-Henry rifle, while 
their present arm, the Snider, was the best in 
Europe, they must make their field guns still more 
serviceable. The 16-pounder ‘shell gan made 
in the Arsenal was destined to supply the present 
want. 
Every campaign ended in the introduction of s 
rger projectile, and the present war, from which 
ieutenant Jones gave numerous illustrations, 
tended in the same direction. The calibre of the 
new , though its projectile was enlarged and its 
powder c Slbs., was 3'6in:, for it had been 
shown that the service 9-pounder of 3in.. calibre 
fired a 12]b. shell with even ter effact than one 
of 91bs., showing that in order-to be effective as a 
9-pounder its calibre ought to be reduced. The 
lecturer worked out in detail the problem of carry. 
ing into action heavier projectiles without increas. 
ing the weight of the equipment, and concluded a 
effective lecture amid loud aqrigers 
lonel A. T. Phillpotts, Royal Horse Artillery, 
who presided, then invited discussion. General J. 
H. Lefroy spoke of the extensive use of bronze 
gans in European armies. Colonel Younghusband, 
on the other hand, said that, with the exception of 
—_. > orn pone any oo “ the metal. 
in T, B. Stran speaking of equipment, 
cateonted the remaceal Retell the limber of the use- 
les@ rubbish, in the shape of 8, carbines, 
and camp kettles; and General thonghtt 
might make their s wheels ran behind ins 
carrying them. @ lecturer advocated the re- 
tention, at all events, of camp utensils for the 
comforts of the troops’; and; after some further re- 
marks by Colonel Milward, C.B., Colonel Domville, 
Captain C. O. Browne, Captain Harvey, and others, 
» ings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
e lecturer. 


FACETIA. 


ght Sun’s First Dury on Ristna—To strike a 

ENTHUSIASTIC.—We know a painter so devoted 

to art that he spends all the day in his study, and 
retires every night to his pallet. 

An Emsprace.—Why ean you bracket a tooth- 
Because 


ache and its remedy? one’s a rack and 


the other a console. 

To Raw Recrurrs.—Drill may well seem tedious 
and interminable—of conrse, there can be no end to 
ever-lutions. 

We are told “ the evening wore on,”’ but we are 
never told what the evening wore on that occasion. 
Was it the close of a summer's day ? 

Tue Prussian ——— revenues must have 
largely benefited lately, judging from the number 
of heavy batteries pore 

Licut is a most successful burglar; it is always 
breaking in upon some one. 

LET US HOPE—WITH SUBSTANTIAL BENEFIT.— 
Photographs, on the occasion of the eclipse, a 
oblivious of one of the first lessons of childhood— 
in the eagerness they manifested to “ grasp at the 
shadow.” —Fun. 


Narionau Apvice.—Never go to war unless you 
are morally certain that you are in the right, and 
physically sure of being able te crush your enemy. 

In THE Inrernst oF Peace!—It is not the in- 
tention of Government to employ the Italian organ- 
grinders in ans the British army. The 
re-organisation of our army is designed to avert 
war, an object that would be frustrated by any 
means comprehending those noisy vagabonds ; for 
there is no peace wherever they are.—Punch. 

An Unnecessary CAuTION.—In times of danget 
John: Bull is usually told to keep his powder dry 
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Now-a-days, such a caution has been rendered 
altogether superfluous by the fact that John Bull 
hasn’t gotany. Perhaps the stingy old gentleman 
expects to be supplied gratuitously by the flourish- 
ing Berlin establishment round the corner. Well, 
even stranger things than that have happened in 
this curious world.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
VERY LIBERAL. “e 

A young land-owner had to pay a heavy jointure 
to his widowed mother, who was still young and 
good looking. Her mother-in-law also had a similar 
charge on the estate. 

“Fred,” said a friend to him at a meet of the 
hounds, “‘ what would you give me to take your mo- 
ther off your hands ?” : 

“Faith,” cried the other, delighted, “ I’d give you 
my grandmother.” 

")'1s Distance Lzenps, ETc.—Our friend Lack- 
coin says he has an extensive relation—one of the 
“‘widest-spread” nature possible. He is his aunt’s 
grandmother’s third husband’s sister’s niece’s bro- 
ther-in-law’s uncle twice removed, and he is a 
regular miser. Which, says L, proves that his 
existence is “ far and near.” —Fun. 

THE CONFERENCE.—At the approaching Confer- 
ence we have reason to believe that Lord Granville, 
with the gracious consent of the Emperor of Ger- 
nany and M. Bismarck, will be permitted to remain 
in an adjoining apartment, so that, in the event of 
the present dirty weather continuing, he may be 
handy to clean the boots and brush the trousers of 
the various European Plenipotentiaries.— Will-o’ 
the- Wisp. 

Can there be a doubt that the “Lombard” and 
“ Renter’? telegrams from the seat of war are mis- 
prints for “‘ Bombard” and “* Router ?”—Period, 

“THE CAMPBELLS ARB COMING!” 

First Swell (in great-coat): “Hollo, Fwed! 
What an extraordinary costume !” 

Second Swell (in tartan): “‘ Ya-as, rather neat and 
appropriate, I fancy, as a loyal subject and all that 
sort of thing.”’—Punch, 

POSITIVELY COMPARATIVELY SUPERLATIVE. 

The South London Press is answerable for this 
assertion :— 

It is snid that the sanitary condition of Camberwell is 
vetter than that of any other parish in the metropolis. 
That is to say that Camberwell is not only Camber- 
etter than other parishes, but is actually Camber- 
oest of all. The South London districts will be both 
Surrey and glad to hear this pleasing intelligence. 
Jf course rents will rise, as people. will flock to 
this most sanitary locality in the hope of living to 
a Camberwell Green old age.—Fun. 

THE GREATEST OF ALL eyrerspwanens— inane, 
thrice happy Rome! Not because of the downfall 
of the Pope, not because of the visit of the King of 
Italy, but because it—the “Eternal City,’’ the 
City of the Cresars—has a “Lord Mayor!” We 
hope this is only the commencement of a better 
order of things, and that before long we shall hear 
that Imperial Rome has also Commcen Councilmen, 
and City Companies, and Vestries, and Wardmotes, 
and a Toastmaster, and a large consignment of 
Turtle, and all the other luxuries London has so 
long enjoyed.—Punch. 

NEW-MATIC! 

We learn from the Builder that the New York 
Post-office has come to a new arrangement with re- 
gard to pillar-boxes :— 

The pillar-boxes are connected with a pneumatic tube 
that runs round the city to the general receiving-house. 
As the letters are dropped into the box they are blown 
along the tube at the rate of 65 miles an hour. 

This of course is a good puff for the post-office; but 
will ordinary correspondents care to have their let- 

ters flung to the winds in this way? Besides, what: 
is to prevent the letters from being blown out of 

the box? We hope before our authorities adopt the 
system, they will give it a searching trial, and 
—_ settle the question—* tubey or not tubey !” 

—Fun. 

AN IDEA OF THE PERIOD. 

NuRs&Ry rhymes just now are very fashionable. 
Is it because, by the force of royal example, the 
nursery grows an institution of more and more im- 
portance every year? We know not, neither care 
to know ; but, anxious to fall in with the popular 
humour, we hasten to lay before the public the fol- 
lowing specimens of infantile ditty, the alliance of 
rhyme and reason in which will prove that neither 
Mr. Tennyson nor Mr. Swinburne has aided in their 
manufacture, An attempt has been made herein to 
hit off Ministerial characteristics : illustrated by an 
academician they could not fail of suecess. 

To commence, as in duty bound, with the Pre- 


mier :— 

Little Bill Gladstone, 
Vexed by the cad’s tone, 

Eating of humble-pie, 
Said, looking glum, 
And digesting his plum, 

“ All know what a good boy am I!” 

Every one will of course remember the Premier’s 





recent letter to the Greenwich malcontents. Mr. 
Lowe follows next, as a matter of course :— 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
-_ Budget all my eye, 
Four-and-twenty ratepayers 
Baked in a pie. 
When the pie is opened, 
Ratepayers will hollow. 
What a very funny dish 
Englishmen will swallow! 

After Mr. Lowe, Mr. Ayrton. Those who hold 
that variety is charming will at once approve of our 
plan, Should wit be succeeded by dulness, the 
reality of both will be the more apparent, 

Baa baa! Black Sheep, have you any sense ? 

No, sir! no, sir! but a cheek immense: 

Cheek for the —_ cheek for the press, 

Cheek for the hartists which got me in the mess. 
Period. 

A Srray Trp.—When a man is unable to tell the 
time by his watch because there are two hands and 
he doesn’t know “ whish-ter-ber-lieve,” it is a tole- 
rably sure sign that he has partaken of more re- 
freshment than nature requires.—Fun. 


THE POSTMAN OF THE AIR. 


Home to the quiet belfry, 

Oh, haste thee, faithful dove; 
Carry thy message safely, 

Brief words of war cr love. 
Over the vineyard wasted, 

Over the smoking town, 
Over the army’s glitter, 

Over the tarnished crown, 


O’er the beleaguered city 
Lower thy dusky breast, 

Until its gold is shadow, 
Its beating turmoil, rest. 


Under thy weary pinion 
Comfort and courage wait ; 
Heaven guide thee, gentle postman. 
Within the guarded gate ; 
Keep thee through airy. perils— 
From falcon swift aod sure, 
From cruel beating tempest, 
From fowler’s cunning lure. 


Go tell the gallant soldier 
Where lies the waiting foe, 
Where flaunts the hostile banner, 
Where ambush crouches low. 


mies from the banished mother 

A blessing for her son; 

And from the bride, remembrance 
To the beloved one, 

Thus, spite of man’s invention, 
“Sought out ” through ages past, 

To thee, frail postal angel, 
He comes for help at last. 

Back to the gentle story 
Of homesick birds afar, 

So peace belies her emblem 
Beneath the cloud of war 


GEMS. 


SrinceERIry is the soul of virtue. When she flies 
away, the whole body decays. 

He that finds truth, without loving her, is like a 
bat, which, though it has eyes to discern that 
there is a sun, yet hath so evil eyes that it cannot 
delight in the sun. 

FRUG@ALITY may be termed the daughter of pru- 
dence, the sister of temperance, and the parent of 
liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly be- 
come poor, and poverty will enforce dependence, 
and invite corruption. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ham Toast.—Scrape or pound some cold ham, 
mix it with beaten egg, season with pepper, lay it 
upon buttered toast, and place it ina hot oven for 
three or four minutes. Dried salmon, smoked 
tongue, potied meats, or any other relishing viands, 
answer equally well upon toast. 

Snow Pancakes.—Take one pint of milk, and 
mixina little of itthree heaped table-spoonfuls of 
flour to a smooth paste; when well mixed add the 
remainder of the milk and a little salt; then stir in 
three large handfuls of snow, as much as you can 
grasp with your hand partly closed; the batter 
should then be rather thick, too much so to pour out 
easily; put it to stand in a cool place for two hours. 
When wanted, take care that you have your lard 
boiling in the frying-pan before you pour in the 
batter. 

Cream Curzsx.—Lay a cloth in a cullender and 
pour into it a quart of good cream; let it stand for 





two days, and in that time all the milk will have run 
out of the cream; draw the cloth together at the 
top, squeezing it a little, and tie a string round it; 
wrap it ina rough towel doubled together four times, 
bury it in the garden and leave it there for two or 
three days when it will be Hp 


e. When you dig it up 
press it into any shape you like, and it is ready for 
use. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Revenue returns from the 1st April to 14th 
January show the receipts to have been 48,501,929. ; 
last year they were 53,321,143]. The expenditure 
during the same period has been 55,890,008/. ; last 
_— it was 57,063,8521. The balances are 1,227,6172. ; 

ast year, 1,020,740/. 

Homg-MADE SPiriTs.—Theconsumption of home- 
made spirits increases year by year in all divisions 
of the United Kingdom. A comparison of the three 
quarters ended September 30 shows that in 1868 the 
consuniption amounted to 8,361,799 gallons ; in 1869, 
to 8,497,076 gallons; and in 1870, to 8,720,354 gal- 
lons. - In: Scotland the amounts were respectively, 
4,961,957 ; 5,155,178 ; and 5,463,421 gallens ; and in 
Treland, 4,160,478 ; 4,176,913 ; and 4,440,234 gallons. 
The total returns for the United Kingdom during 
the above nine» months of the current year are 
15,905,805 gallons retained for consumption as be- 
verage only, 407,787 gallons warehoused on draw- 
re for exportation, and 258,533 gallons methy- 


Tue Gotp CurRENcYy.—Dnuring the general re- 
coinage in England in 1774, the old and defective 
gold coins that were brought to the Mint to be re- 
coined produced 16,598,266/. in new coins ; 2,898,4912. 
in value of new coin was also produced from ingots 
of forei old. It was supposed that there re- 
mained in circulation at the same time, within the 
aaaptem, 5,000,0001. in value of old guineas and 
half-guineas. The total of these sums is 25,447,0021., 
which is supposed to have been the amount in cir- 
culation in England directly after the re-coinage. 
Lord Liverpool, in his letter to the king in 1805, 
from which the foregoing facts are derived, estimates 
the amount of gold coin then in existence “ in his 
majesty’s dominions ”’ at over 30,000,000. in nominal 
value, and of silver coins about 3,960,4351. It is 
also stated that M. Necker, in his treatise on the 
administration of the finances of France, estimated 
the quantity of specie circulating in that country 
at about 91,666,666/., chiefly in silver. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FortTy-rour thousand women are employed as 
out-door labourers in England, 

QUEEN IsABELLA is about to leave Geneva for 
England on a visit to the Empress Eugénie. 

A very benevolent offer has been made by a Dover 
doctor—namely, te receive forty wounded French, 
and care for them. ° 

Tue death is announced of Sir George Hayter, 
Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty, at 
the age of seventy-eight. 

From the 5th to the evening of the 13th ult,, 89 
children, 57 women, and 93 men of the civilian popu- 
lation were killed by the Paris bombardment. 

Baron RoTHScHILD won in stakes on the turf 
last year close upon 9,000/., being fourth on the list 
of “ principal winners.” 

We hear that at a fancy ball which took place in 

na short time since one lady went as “ tho 
Eclipse-of the Sun,” in avery remarkable yellow 
dress, with a huge black patch upon it. 

Ir is said the Marquis of Lorne at his marriage 
will wear a Highland costume. If the family and 
connexions present should follow the example the 
scene would be remarkable, and gain in picturesque- 
ness. 

Tue Portsmouth School Board election has re- 
sulted in the return of one clergyman, one Catholic 

riest, one Baptist minister, ono Wesleyan, six 
hurchmen, two Baptists, one Bible Christian, and 
one Jew. 

DeatH oF Pau Beprorp.—Almost the last of 
the “ old Adelphi favourites,’’ Paul Bedford, died at 
his residence in London last week, at the age of 79. 
He was born in Bath in 1792, and made his first ap- 
pearance in London at Drury Lane in 1824. 

THE Prince de Joinville has written a letter stat- 
ing that, although he was accepted by General 

zy and commissioned as a major, he was ar- 

rested by order of M. Gambetta, closely imprisoned 

for five days, and then sent to England vid St. 
O) 


alo. 
Tue unsightly wilderness, known as the Leicester 
Square “ garden!” will, at last, cease to disgrace 


the metropolis. An owner has been found by the 
Court of Chancery, and unless purchased by “the 
Metropolitan Board of Works,” it will shortly be 
covered with buildings. Leicester Square would 
make an excellent flower-market. 
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